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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


Thanksgiving time is not favorable to a realization of sacrifice. 
It is true we do give dinners to the poor, but such generosity is really 
not a phase of our Thanksgiving philosophy. 

If we are at all religious, our hearts are really aglow with thanks- 
giving for what we have received. The summer is done; the 
harvest is past, and we are prosperous. 

Strange as it may seem, we owe to the Puritan the one festival 
of our American cycle that centers about the dinner-table. 

Far be it from any thoughtful man to try to belittle the meaning 
of this day. It is a great thing for the nation to be told that it 
should thank the God of nature and of history, although its thank- 
fulness too often takes the form of overea! ig. A land blessed 
like America would be worse than pagan not to give thanks. 

But none the less Thanksgiving celebrates getting. And getting, 
even though it be with thanks, is not the characteristic Christian 
attitude toward life and God. 

Thankfulness easily becomes an excuse for selfishness. “Give 
us,” we say to God, “give us great harvests, good health, whatever 
else we want, and we will be thankful; 
name forever.” 

Does not that sound like the voice of Jacob? 

Nor is the spirit of getting necessarily economic. There are 
those who think the chief end of life is to get truth. But a passion 
to discover truth unhallowed by a desire to give truth to others is 
spiritual capitalism. 

There is something more Christian than knowledge. 

That something, says Paul, is love. 

And who dares say that Paul was wrong? 
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“Tt is more blessed to give than to get,” said Jesus. It is far 
better to thank God for a chance to serve his world than to thank 
him because the world serves us. One ought to be conscience- 
stricken if his spirit of thankfulness for things received is not 
accompanied by a definite attempt to democratize his privileges. 

The anchor within the veil is not a dollar-sign or an interro- 
gation mark, but a cross. 

We have long since ceased to regard the death of Christ as a 
mere external act. We see it now as the expression of the final 
philosophy of life. 

The cross is the symbol of the giving principle—the very essence 
of love. 

The ethics of Jesus is addressed to those with privileges. He 
never exhorts those without privileges to get them. Privileges, he 
teaches, ought to be shared. So far from fighting for one’s rights, 
one should be ready to surrender them in the interests of love. 
The kingdom of God is a democracy of privilege. We must give 
justice rather than try to get justice. 

Jesus never compromised with these fundamental principles. 
They might kill him but not his confidence in the finality of the 
give-principle as over the get-principle. 


There is revolutionary teaching for you! Men who wish to 
preach the social teaching of Jesus would do well to weigh this 
fundamental antithesis. 

Shall they urge men to get justice or shall they urge men to give 
justice? If they choose the former, they may be of great service, 
but they are not appealing to the essentially Christian principle. 

If they choose the latter and urge those who have the good 
things of life to share them, they will be preaching the real Christian 
morality. And if only they will show people that this principle 
should and can be practiced because God is love and Christ is 
brother and the kingdom of God is a great family, they will be 
preaching the gospel to a world that needs to be taught to give 
rather than to get. , 

That is the message of the cross to men and women with privilege. 
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FEDERAL UNITY: ITS GROUNDS AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, PH.D. 
Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


Federal unity is denominationalism 
in co-operation. It is the effort to 
adjust autonomy and corporate action, 
individuality and social solidarity, liber- 
ty and social adaptation. According to 
the classic definition of Herbert Spencer, 
evolution is the process of passing from 
an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, 
during which the retained motion under- 
goes a parallel transformation. Thus 
the rise and existence of denominations, 
following the Protestant Reformation, 
was an indication of progress and not 
of deterioration. 


I. The Mistakes of Yesterday 


A study of history, however, reveals 
another element in evolution—namely, 
that it is cyclical. Progress is not di- 
rectly in one direction, it comes through 
both forward and backward movements. 
We go a long distance in one direction, 
we then pause, and to a certain point 
make a return. We then gather up our 
renewed forces and move on again. 

In theology, we know of thesis and 
antithesis. First we move in the line 
of one proposition; then comes a 
proposition the antithesis of this, and 
out of the ultimate blending of the two 
we find harmony and progress. 

These various theories of evolution 
seem applicable to our denominational- 
ism. We have gone pretty far in car- 
rying out the proposition which has 


resulted in the diversity of denomina- 
tionalism. Those who hold to Rome 
have gone equally far, in their antithe- 
sis, in the direction of unity. Perhaps 
we are getting, among our Protestant 
denominations, to recognize in equal 
proportion the two principles of evolu- 
tion and progress which we find every- 
where in the natural order—diversity 
and unity. 
The Origin of Denomination 

Our various denominations and sects 
arose largely from the demand for 
freedom, and through much suffering 
we found our freedom. We are now 
recognizing as denominations, however, 
that the highest freedom we can possess 
may be the freedom to give up some of 
our freedom for the sake of the common 
good. This was the kind of freedom to 
which Paul referred in his discussion of 
those denominational differences which 
had already begun in the apostolic 
church. We are ready to acknowledge, 
without forgetting perhaps that in our 
intellectual expression of truth we have 
been of Apollos or Cephas, that we are 
all of Christ, and that in allegiance to 
him we must maintain or regain unity 
even in the midst of our diversity. We 
are following still farther our denomina- 
tional search for freedom, and are seek- 
ing this highest freedom in our modern 
movements toward Christian unity. 

For the past century or two we have 
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been largely building up denomina- 
tionalism, and now we have discovered 
the severe truth of the word of Jesus: 
“He that saveth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s shall find it.” That 
is the one text and suggests the one 
sermon for these thirty constituent 
denominations of the Federal Council, 
and for all other Christian bodies. 

One of the most startling of modern 
discoveries is that we have been so sadly 
and thoughtlessly wasteful. We have 
wasted our mineral wealth, squandered 
our forests, and allowed the mighty 
forces of our streams to run out into 
an un-needing sea. 

Worse still, in the development of 
industry, and by social neglect, we have 
wretchedly wasted our human power 
and, as our new legislation witnesses, 
we have been criminally prodigal with 
human life itself. We have poisoned, 
neglected, maimed, and mangled by our 
inefficient speeding up, by our twelve- 
hour days and seven-day weeks. While 
we have wasted the forests that make 
the mines, we have also wasted by thou- 
sands our human brothers in the mines, 
have slaughtered and despoiled our 
women, and have consumed our babes 
beyond the count of Herod in our suf- 
focated cities, while we had half a con- 
tinent of fresh air. In our commercial 
development we have sacrificed inno- 
cent human life upon its altar and 
have given over our little children to 
an industrial Moloch saying, with out- 
stretched iron arms, “Let little chil- 
dren come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Mammon.” And if we followers of 
Christ are content to disavow the blame, 


let us remember that in the same breath 
in which the Master said that to neglect 
these little ones was to forget himself, 
he also condemned men, in his most 
severe and solemn utterance, for the 
things they didn’t do. 

But these are not an intimation of 
the worst of our dissipations, and 
indeed these wastes have been largely 
because: of a deeper and more serious 
prodigality. We have let the very 
light within us become darkness, and 
the saddest of all has been the wanton 
waste of our moral powers, our finer 
emotions, and our religious enthusiasms, 
largely through sectarian divisions, de- 
nominational rivalries, and unrestrained 
caprice masking itself or deluding itself 
as a religious loyalty. 

If one-thousandth part of our effort 
for redemption had been given to pre- 
vention, we should not now stand as 
we do, trembling, shamefaced, and 
bewildered before the haggard results 
of our own social havoc. Our most 
wanton profligacy has been the casting 
to the four winds of our ultimate power, 
the power of our religious enthusiasm 
and our spiritual impulse, because they 
were neither socially concentrated nor 
socially interpreted and applied. 


The Progeny of Sectarianism 


Let us face the facts. One of our 
most important Christian endeavors is 
that of our home missions, which is 
nothing less than the undertaking of 
the conquest and the moral develop- 
ment of a new nation. It was the 
earliest and one of the most potent 
forms of social service on the part of 
the church and it was the beginning of 
a multitude of new social movements. 
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Its leaders, like Oberlin, built {roads 
and highways for religion, and, like 
Marcus Whitman, blazed the trails of 
civilization across a continent. This 
work, however, the church has reck- 
lessly attempted without serious fore- 
thought or prearranged plan. Some- 
times it has been carried on in conflict 
between the very forces attempting it, 
and even when sympathetic it has not 
been co-operative. And the result, time 
upon time, has been that, like the 
intrepid discoverers in the antarctic 
seas, religious enterprise has perished 
within the reach of plenty, just because 
it was not social. Three years ago the 
Committee on Home Missions of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America investigated the 
state of Colorado.! One hundred thirty- 
three communities were found, ranging 
in population from one hundred fifty to 
one hundred thousand souls, without 
Protestant churches of any kind, one 
hundred of them being also without a 
Roman Catholic church. And they 
were places of deep need in rural and 
mining sections. In addition to these 
there were four hundred twenty-eight 
towns large enough to have post-offices, 
but without any churches, and whole 
counties were discovered without any 
adequate religious service. 

The seriousness of the other problem 
of overlapping is indicated by a town of 
four hundred people in the same state 
with four churches, all supported by 
home-mission aid, and this but one of 
many like it. 

This investigation was followed by 
the Home Missions Council in fifteen 


western states, in what was called the 
Neglected Fields Survey. In one state 
seventy-five thousand people resided five 
miles or more from a church. A rich 
valley with a population of five thousand, 
capable of supporting fifty thousand 
people, had but one church. In another 
state fourteen counties had but three 
permanent places in each for worship. 
One county in another state had a rural 
population of nine thousand with no 
religious ministry except that supplied 
by the Mormon hierarchy. Another 
county with a rural population of 
eighteen thousand had regular services 
in only three of its school districts. 

And these are but hasty suggestions 
from this report, made within the past 
two years. The social problems raised 
by home missions have been a deter- 
mining factor in the development of 
Christian unity. 

One of the finest expressions of our 
religious enthusiasms has been the car- 
rying of a Christian civilization to the 
peoples of the earth and the far-off 
islands of the sea. 

It is safe to say, in view of the marvel- 
ous things accomplished in spite of our 
internecine ravages, that had there been 
united or federated effort, a Christian 
society would now be spread in social 
power over the whole earth. But we 
did not bring to the infant vision of the 
heathen a gospel. We brought gospels. 
At least so it seemed to them. 

If we ourselves can see today the 
wrong of our sad and haggard divisive- 
ness, what wonder that to the unculti- 
vated eyes and ears of the heathen it 


looked, not like the approach of human . 


*See Christian Unity at Work, edited by Charles S. Macfarland, Second Section, chap. ii. 
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love, but, as it certainly did look to 
them, like the approach of those who 
could not truly love them if, as it seemed, 
they did not love each other? For 
half a century we went to the East, not 
with the persuasion of the tongues of 
Pentecost, but with the confusion of the 
tongues of Babel. What wonder that 
those who could not learn our language, 
and whose language we could not speak 
intelligently, seemed to find themselves 
under the necessity of acquiring, not 
one speech, but many new languages, 
in order that they might learn the 
vocabulary of our social brotherhood ? 


The Weakness of Disunited Protestantism 


If waste is the cause of inefficiency, 
surely we have demonstrated it in our 
approach to the heathen world, and our 
deepest encouragement may perhaps be 
drawn from it, for if they could discover, 
as they finally did, what we were trying 
to say in so many confusing tongues, 
how simple is our task when we all come 
to speak one language and make it clear 
that we are there upon one holy mission! 

Meanwhile the development of a new 
and complex social order about us was 
getting ready for the call of a persuasive 
and effective gospel. New foes were 
arising on every hand. They were all 
united, and we found ourselves facing 
federated vice, the federated saloon, 
federated corruption in political life, 
federated human exploitation, and then 
all these together multiplied in one 
strong federation, the federation of com- 
mercialized iniquity. All of these were 
bound together in a solemn league and 
covenant, and the reason they so confi- 
dently faced a derided church was be- 
cause they faced a divided one. 


On the one hand were the federations 
of labor and on the other hand federa- 
tions of capital, girding themselves for 
their conflict, waiting the voice which 
should speak with power and influence, 
that should quell their human hatreds. 

Problems of social justice were look- 
ing to us with beseeching voice, and we 
found ourselves obliged to face them, 
or, worse still, to shun them, with shame 
upon our faces and with a bewildered 
consciousness, because we had no com- 
mon articulation of a code of spiritual 
principles or moral laws. Our spiritual 
authority was not equal to our human 
sympathy, because it was divided. 

On all these things we had a multitude 
of voices trying to express the same 
consciousness, but the great world of 
men did not know it. Why should 
they know it when we had not found it 
out ourselves? We spoke with voices, 
but not with a voice. 

Very nearly up to our own day the 
church has faced united iniquity while 
there has been scarcely a city in which 
it could be said, in any real or serious 
sense, that its churches moved as one 
great force. And in many a town and 
rural village we yet have churches 
wearying themselves to death in a vain 
struggle for competitive existence, or 
suffering from that worst of diseases, 
to be “sick with their brothers’ health.” 

What wonder that we have lost our 
civic virtue! Why should we not lose, 
not only our Sabbath as a day of wor- 
ship, but also our Sunday as a day of 
rest? Why are we surprised that we 
have lost not only temperance laws but 
also our temperate ways? Why should 
we be astonished that with the loss of 
these we have also lost our sons and 
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filled our houses of refuge with our 
daughters? Why should we wonder 
that the rich have left us for their 
unrestrained, unholy pleasure and the 
poor because we had no united sense 
of power of social justice to restrain an 
industry that devoured widows’ houses 
and that bound heavy burdens grievous 
to be borne, especially when this was 
sometimes done by those who for a 
pretense made long prayers? What 
wonder that, with disintegrated reli- 
gions which gave no adequate sense of 
religion, the home should lose its 
sacredness and the family become easy 
prey of easy divorce and of unholy 
marriage? Still we went on singing: 
“Like a mighty army moves the church 
of God.” And when we came to resolve 
it to its final analysis the only trouble 
was that we did not sing together. 

Leave for a moment the larger review 
and consider the work of our individual 
churches and the loss of their constitu- 
ency. I say the loss of their constitu- 
ency because the church cannot be said 
to gain or even hold its own if it simply 
fills its vacancies. Many churches have 
marked time, year upon year, and 
thought that they were moving because 
they kept their feet in motion. 

The age became a migratory one. 
Here was a root difficulty in our social 
disorder. The family left one city for 
another. It drifted, by the necessities 
of industry, from place to place. And 
because we had no provision for shep- 
herding the sheep that left one fold for 
another, they wandered about just out- 
side some other fold. If the family, 
say, from one Baptist church moved 


near another Baptist church, there was 
some hope. But in at least half the 
cases they did not. _ 

For a study in efficiency visit the 
average city on a Sunday night and 
measure the power of, say, one thousand 
people, scattered among twenty-five or 
thirty churches, when they might, with 
the contagion of human impact, be 
gathered into one, with a manifold 
and constantly increasing power which, 
with wise direction, would send them 
back to fill the empty churches whence 
they came and to become and to exert 
a social conscience. 

As in the home-mission fields so in 
our cities. We have whole sections 
religiously dying and socially decaying 
because they are without any churches, 
while other sections right beside them 
die because they have too many churches 
to be supported. Effective distribution 
is as yet, in every city, either an undis- 
covered art or at best a feeble effort. 
Our rural communities are in a like 
situation because there has been no 
concert of action. The so-called rural 
problem as a social perplexity has arisen 
almost entirely from the disunity of 
our religious forces, and we might as well 
admit it.* 

The Call of Foreign Missions 


Then, for many, many years we had 
fervently prayed that God would open 
the doors of the heathen world and let 
us in to take care of the heathen as our 
inheritance. God always gives us more 
than we ask; and so he not only did 
that, but he opened our doors and 
poured the heathen in upon us. When 


tSee The Country Church, by Gill and the Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
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the immigrant came he became, as 
often as not, an American patriot before 
there was time for him to become an 
American citizen. He assimilated every- 


thing except our religious impulse. He 


learned the language of our daily speech 
because we have only one language to 


be mastered. But our religion pre- 
sented to him too many tongues. And 
why should we wonder that he could not 
distinguish between them ? 

He met centrifugal forces which 
repelled and not a centripetal force 
which might have been an irresistible 
attraction. He found a united democ- 
racy and he became a part of it the day 
he landed. He saw the unity of ideal 
in our public schools, and he made it 
his own. And if we had met him with 
a united brotherhood of the church, 
he would have felt the mass impact of 
religion as he felt everything else and 
he would have yielded to it. 

Why is it that we have not sooner 
found ourselves in all the pressing prob- 
lems of social regeneration? It is be- 
cause we are still discussing our alleged 
differences which do not exist except in 
our discussion. The specious differen- 
tiation between personal regeneration 
and social salvation is a divergence 
purely in philosophy and not in fact. 

Then, too, witness our initial attempts 
at integration. We began our inter- 
denominational movements and organi- 
zations. It was and it is a movement 
in the right direction, and yet it must 
be confessed that today one of the 
greatest problems of religious federa- 
tion is the federation of these federa- 
tions. 

Out of the moral force of the church 
sprang our reform agencies, which were 


subject, not only to moral impulse, but 
also to human caprice, and another of 
our problems is the federating of all or 
the elimination of some of these. 


The Penalty of Disunion 


Then when we began our federative 
movements in local communities we 
simply multiplied our groups. The 
Bible classes of the community were 
formed into a federation; also the boys’ 
clubs, the church temperance groups, 
and the men’s clubs. The ministers 
separated themselves off from their 
churches, or assumed that they were 
their churches, and formed ministerial 
associations, and listened sometimes to 
papers on the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, at other times on whether there 
were one or four Isaiahs (when the 
political corrupter of the city had never 
even been assured that there was any 
Isaiah at all), but only occasionally, 
and not with very serious intent, to the 
common problems of their community 
life. We had to begin this way because 
we were afraid of bringing the churches 
themselves together. 

Every once in a while, generally not 
oftener than once in four or five years, 
the wave of evangelistic power would 
strike the community. The evangelist 
came, rallied the united forces of the 
churches for a week, then went away, 
and we strangely supposed that what 
it was perfectly clear could be begun 
only by united action could be kept 
up and developed without it, and the 
churches fell apart sometimes a little 
farther than they were before. 

Meanwhile every force, every move- 
ment, every single group gathered to 
oppose the church was making its com- 
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mon compact with its common stock 
and its evenly divided dividends. 

The wonder is not that we have 
gained as much ground as we have; 
we have here a wonderful testimony 
to the power of the gospel and its 
unquenchable fire that the light of 
religion did not go out altogether. 

We give all sorts of reasons for it. 
But it was not because we were not 
thinking right. It was not because we 
were not thinking alike. It was not 
because we were worshiping differently 
or because our polities were different. 
It was simply that we did not work 
and act together upon the tasks in which 
we were in absolute agreement. We 
were confused in our self-consciousness. 
We conceived our churches and our 
sects as ends in themselves, rather 
than as the means to the one end that 
we have always had in common. We 
remembered that we were of Paul, or of 
Apollos, while we forgot that we were 
all of Christ, and that all things were 
ours. We were losing our lives because 
we were trying to save them. 


II. The Dawn of a Better Tomorrow 


So much for the facts of history. Let 
us now seek the vision of prophecy. 
This reckless prodigality of moral power 
and spiritual impulse was not because 
the church was becoming an apostate 
church. It was not because she was 
leaving an old theology or because she 
was rejecting a new one. Taken as a 
whole, her views were becoming larger 
and her vision finer. In certain ways 
she was creating greater forces. But 


her forces were spent because her attack 
on sin was not concerted, and because 
she was not conscious of her own inherent 
unity. The church and ministry went 
on doing their unrelated work, gaining 
a keener moral sense and stronger 
ethical gospel. The church and her 
gospel were creating the very unrest 
that was crying out for social justice. 
And even while the church was losing 
the toilers she was preparing for their 
social emancipation. She was continu- 
ally creating larger opportunities which, 
however, she was failing to meet because 
of her divided moral forces. 

We now feel that something very 
different is to be done. 


Federation on the Foreign Field 


It is interesting that the first serious 
movement toward federation was in the 
foreign field. The missionaries began 
to send back word that they could not 
make their way by using such confusing 
tongues. They sent imperative mes- 
sages to us that they must get together, 
not only in order to impress the gospel 
upon the heathen, but for their own 
self-preservation. Both Christian unity 
and social service are largely reflex 
actions from the field of foreign missions. 

Now, throughout the heathen world 
we are rapidly multiplying union church 
movements.’ In India we have the 
South India United Church of nine 
different denominations, and another 
federation is under way in Central 
India. These foreign federal councils 
are not being organized on the basis of 
common forms of worship, but are being 


grouped by the languages or dialects 


See Christian Unity at Work, Second Section, chap. iii. ‘i 
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which their people speak. They are 
formed on social units. 

In West China a movement has in 
view one Protestant Christian church 
for that entire important part of the 
new Chinese republic. The same story 
is coming back to us from Korea and 
the Philippines. Japan has dissolved 
its tentative and voluntary evangelical 
alliance and now has an official federa- 
tion of eight denominations. 

Practically all of the mission schools 
are interdenominational and federated. 
There come to my desk every week 
something like two hundred fifty dif- 
ferent home religious publications, most 
of them being, or alleging to be, de- 
nominational organs. On the other 
hand, in the heathen field their publica- 
tions are common and interdenomina- 
tional. Thus are our little children 
leading us. 

In fact, if we should in this country 
only follow the example of the foreign 
field, we should make progress that 
would surprise ourselves. The recent 
splendid call of the republic of China 
for the prayers of the Christian churches 
of China and the world is the clear issue 
of a social gospel. 


Federation for Social Service 


The main point, however, upon 
which we are finding our most common 
approach is in the new emphasis which 
we are giving, because we are forced 
to give it, to the nearer social problems 
of our day. Here, at least, we find no 
true reason for differentiation. No one 


’ will argue that there are Methodist 


Episcopal saloons; or such a thing as 
Baptist child-labor, or Congregationalist 
vice, or Presbyterian sweatshops, or 


Episcopal Tammany Halls, or Seventh- 
Day Baptist gambling-houses. 

Not only do we thus find no sensible 
reason for division, but we have very 
quickly discovered that we shall meet 
this opportunity in unity or else we shall 


‘not meet it at all. Social regeneration 


must have a social approach. The 
social tasks and problems of a city cannot 
be met by any church except in common 
conference with every other church. 

This application of the gospel to 
the needs of the world is what is giving 
us our unity. When we get together 
upon our common task, we cannot help 
forgetting, for the time being at least, 
the things which have divided us because 
we find ourselves in unity upon these 
two laws upon which Jesus said the 
whole law and the prophets hung, on 
love to God and love to man. We are 
facing our common foe of commercialized 
vice, of human exploitation together, 
and we are receiving abuse. As we 
stand side by side it becomes impossible 
for us to do anything but love our 
fellow-Christians, and we are willing 
that they should make their intellectual 
expression of religion according to their 
own type of mind, and that they should 
worship after their own forms and 
customs. 

We have made, only within the past 
few days, another great discovery. We 
have discovered (a few have not) that 
evangelism and social service are not 
only inseparable now and forever, but 
are one and the same. In other words, 
when we get together seriously upon 
the work of social service we find that 
we are together upon what we thought 
was the remote work of evangelism. 

The evangelist is to proclaim the 
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full fatherhood of God—a God who 
rules his household with the unwavering 
hand of justice and with a heart of love. 
Thus the invocation of the heavens for 
divine justice and the cry of an infinite 
affection meet and mingle with every 
human cry that rises upward for human 
justice or of human suffering. A true 
father will not let his children hurt each 
other, either by malice or neglect, and 
he does not love the strong child better 
than he does the weak. 

We feel a deeper and more torment- 
ing sense of sin, a profounder conscious- 
ness of the eternal truth, that a sin, 
whether of indifference or intent, against 
our brother or our sister is an offense 
against an outraged and righteously 
indignant God, that social morals and 
personal religion are one and inseparable 
now and forever, and that God is not a 
seller of indulgences at any price. 

The third article of our evangelical 
message is the absolute certitude of judg- 
ment. Shall not God avenge those whose 
cries come up to him day and night? 
Yea, speedily he shall avenge them. 

The final message is redemption, the 
redemption of the individual in the 
world, and through him of the world 
itself, and there is no redemption of 
either without the redemption of the 
other. 

The gospel is abandoned, the Chris- 
tian pulpit is superfluous, the church of 
the living Christ goes out of existence, 
when the truths of the gospel, the 
vocabulary of the preacher, and the 
constitution of the church no longer 
contain the words “ God,” “ sin,” “judg- 
ment,” and “redemption.” They are ca- 
pacious gigantic words, belonging to a 
vocabulary that can interpret the whole 


universe of right and wrong, both in- 
dividual and social. They are applicable 
to every problem in God’s world. Thus 
nearly all the things belong together that 
we have thought apart. 

In fact, we have discovered that 
while we were praying for a revival of 
religion we were really in the midst of 
what promises to be one of the greatest 
revivals that this world has ever known. 
Our present sensitive social conscience 
simply means that we have a “second 
blessing’ and that we are again passing 
through the experience of religion. How 
on earth can there be any jot or tittle 
of difference between saving one man 
at a time or saving two? Between 
regenerating an individual and sanctify- 
ing a whole city full of individuals ? 

The only difference between a true 
social evangelism and what we used to 
consider by that word is that the 
mourners’ bench and mercy seat are full. 
We come, not one by one, but all are 
kept on our knees together. True social 
service is simply evangelism a hundred 
or a thousand fold. 

Is it any less holy to crush out a den 
of vice than it is to regenerate a vicious 
man? Here again our differences are 
only in our use of terms, and not in 
reality and fact. Go to commercialized 
vice and to industrial injustice and say 
to them, “We will make the laws 
tighter,’ and they will answer, “Very 
well, we will find ways to break them.” 
Go and say to them, “‘ We will make our 
courts stronger,’ and they will answer 
to themselves, if they do not to us, 
“The political power of our money is 
stronger than any court of justice.” 

But suppose you could go to them 
and say, “The churches of this city, all 
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of them, ‘have gotten together. They 
are thinking, planning, and moving as 
one man to crush you.” They might 
doubt it; but if they did not doubt it, 
they would fear it as they have not 
feared even the Almighty himself. 

Now for these common tasks we are 
discovering, faster than we admit it, 
and we are conscious of it faster even 
than we express it to ourselves, that for 
these common missions we require no 
changes of our symbols or of the intel- 
lectual expression of our religious faith. 
We have passed the periods both of 
division and of toleration and we are 
entering that of serious co-operation. 
While Christian unity as a sentiment 
is everywhere in the air, it is taking 
perhaps three concrete forms. 


Various Forms of Christian Unity 


The first is that which is expressed 
by the hierarchy at Rome. We may 
pass it by without consideration. 

The second is that which finds expres- 
sion in such movements as the Christian 
Unity Foundation and the proposed 
Conference on Faith and Order. For 
that we pause to offer a sympathetic 
prayer and to express our hope. Co- 
operation in service must precede it, 
or at least go hand in hand with it. 
Fellowship and unity of action must not 
wait too long upon it. We must come 
together for it with enough mutual faith 
and trust to believe that our aim and 
work are common. 

There is therefore another form of 
Christian unity which is possible with- 
out waiting for any conference on faith 
and order, and which is absolutely neces- 
sary before we can reach the common 
ground for any such conference. It is 


called Christian unity at work. It isa 
unity, not to be created so much as dis- 
covered and interpreted. We already 
haveit. All we need to do is to exercise it. 

God has put into our human order 
the mingling together of unity and 
diversity. While it is a unity on the 
one hand which is not uniformity, it 
must also be diversity on the other 
hand which is not divisiveness. I 
believe that the movement of which the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is the most concrete 
expression is an illustration of this 
principle of progress. 


The Advantages of Federal Unity 


Federal unity is stronger and more 
vital than the first form of unity, 
represented by the Vatican, because it 
is unity with freedom, and because 
unity is stronger without uniformity 
than with it. The social difference 
between the unity of the united Protes- 
tant churches and the unity of Rome 
is also thus: With Federal unity the 
church may give herself for the sake of 
the world regardless of what becomes 
of herself, she may give herself for the 
sake of humanity and not for the sake 
of herself; while under the unity of 
Rome she is obliged first of all to take 
care of her own life. We must be will- 
ing to save our life by losing it. 

Federal unity, however, recognizes the 
two principles of progress, differentia- 
tion and coherence. It recognizes that 
the kingdom of God does not mean 
solitariness on the one hand or uniform 
consolidation on the other. It is simply 
genuine co-operation without regard to 
the ultimate result to ourselves. It is 
not trying to get men to think alike or 
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to think together. It is first willing 
that the army should be composed of 
various regiments with differing uni- 
forms, with differing banners, and even, 
if necessary, with different bands of 
music at appropriate intervals, pro- 
vided they move together, face the 
same way, uphold each other, and fight 
the common foe of the sin of the world 
with a common love for the Master of 
their souls, for each other, and for 
mankind. 
_ Such a church is absolutely irre- 
sistible. According to biblical arith- 
metic, if one can chase one thousand, 
two cannot only put twice as many but 
ten thousand to flight; and if you 
multiply according to this arithmetic 
until you reach the twenty million Prot- 
estant church members in this country, 


we can gain some estimate of what God | 


intends that we should do. 

I have discovered, I think, this 
interesting fact: that it is possible, 
almost always, to get the churches into 
Christian unity, provided you can pre- 
vent them from discussing Christian 
unity. I am not asking men any more 
to come together from the various 
churches to hold a conference with me 
on the question of Christian unity. I 
am willing to talk with them upon 
almost any other subject but that. 
The important thing is to get them 
together to show them the common 
social task—a task which absolutely 
cannot be done unless they do it to- 
gether—and leave them to draw their 
own inference as to their duty, and as 
to the will of God and the Spirit of 
Christ. 

I have discovered another interesting 
fact. If you want to have a conference 


which will be absolutely harmonious, 
without bitterness or invidious utter- 
ance, get men to come together from 
just as many denominations as you can, 
like the Quadrennial Council where they 
met together to face the common task. 
It is only when men and women of one 
denomination get together in conference 
that there is any serious divisive utter- 
ance. And the differentiation and dis- 
tance between the two remotest con- 
stituent bodies of the Federal Council 
are less than the variance between the 
two wings of any one of them. 

When the task is completed and the 
church becomes the conscience, the 
interpreter, and the guide of the social 
order, and when the spiritual authority 
which she possesses is translated into 
one common tongue and her voices 
become one mighty voice, the gates of 
hell shall no longer prevail against her, 
and she will be no longer weak and 
helpless before the haggard, sullen, and 
defiant face of injustice, inhumanity, 
and heartless neglect, and she will be 
able to take care of all her children—and 
her children are humanity. 

Finally then, the creative work of 
home missions can be conceived, today 
and tomorrow, only by a Protestant 
church with the social vision and 
impulse, and can be performed by 
unity and comity. 

And only by these selfsame tokens 
can the heathen lands be redeemed; the 
heathen of those lands who come to 
us to be shaped into a Christian democ- 
racy; the Christian Sabbath be saved; 
the Christian home preserved in sacred 
purity; our boys delivered from the 
hosts of sin; our girls delivered from 
the lust of men; the people redeemed 
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from injustice and oppression; our evan- 
gelism be redemptive, and the Christian 
church itself be saved from becoming 
atrophied and from the contempt of the 
world; by an immediate sweeping social 
vision and an instant sense of genuine 
and earnest unity, through which and 
by which only her spiritual authority 
can make the kingdoms of this world 
the kingdom of our Lord. 

It is true that the pages of federal 
unity are not free from interrogation 
points. There is one comprehensive 
answer to them. As the writer is 
called to go from one to the other of 
the Federal Council’s constituent bodies 
his one message to each is this: You 


can trust the other twenty-nine. The 
day for servile suspicion is gone. These 
other brethren will act with you in 
united freedom, in united faith, com- 
peting with you for the finest of Chris- 
tian consideration that no principle 
held sacred by their brethren be derided, 
violated, or impaired. 

Christian unity will come, not so 
much by abstract process as by concrete 
experience; not by asking whether or 
not we shall come together but, so far as 
our Protestant evangelical churches are 
concerned, by coming together first in 
order to find out whether or not they 
should come. It is the call of trust and 
faith and we are safe to heed it. 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
MODERN ASIA. III 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON, PH.D., D.D. 
University of Chicago 

Author of ‘‘Social Elements,’’ ‘‘Social Spirit in America,’’ ‘‘Industrial Insurance 
in the United States’’ 


India 


During the preparation of these 
articles two booklets, The Social Mis- 
sion of the Church in India and Social 
Study, Service, and Exhibits, by Rev. 
D. J. Fleming, M.A., M.Sc., have come 
from India, from the press of the 
Y.M.C.A. at Calcutta, which furnish 
authentic materials for concrete illus- 
tration of the principles under consider- 
ation. Free use will be made of them 
with the consent of their author. Mr. 


Fleming represents the evangelical doc- 
trine of the church; he does evangelistic 
work among the poor of Lahore; he is 
trained in modern science; he compre- 
hends the significance of the social serv- 
ice movement in the churches; he has 
spent already twelve years of faithful, 
fruitful service as a missionary teacher in 
Forman Christian College at Lahore; and 
he enjoys and deserves the confidence of 
all whoknowhim. Theconcrete, specific 
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tasks which he urges have been selected 
with reference to the peculiar needs of 
India, but his presentation is interesting 
for any country because it goes back to 
fundamental human needs and to uni- 
versal principles. The publication is 
used here because it is typical of a 
spiritual enterprise which enlists the 
enthusiastic support of the wisest leaders 
of the church in India; it is not merely 
the sentiment of an individual but an 
indication of a mighty and deepening 
current of thinking and purpose. 

The Bible furnishes the guiding and 
illumining ideas of social righteousness 
and human service. The Hebrew proph- 
ets demanded holiness of heart and not 
mere conformity to ceremonial law. 
The emphasis of the prophets was on 
public morality, not simply on private 
righteousness. The poorer classes, when 
despised and injured by the rulers and 
the rich, found in the prophets of God 
defenders and advocates. Their inter- 
est in a religion that was social helped 
them to interpret all historical changes 
and sufferings as so many revelations 
of the divine will. 

Jesus raised the social feeling to its 
climax in his incarnation, his beneficent 
deeds, his sacrifice supreme. 

But this ancient law of love, this 
eternal golden rule of service, must find 
modern expression. The Good Samari- 
tan of our day is not content with taking 
the bloody victim of rapine to an inn; 
he organizes a police system which sup- 
presses robbery in the highways, The 
modern Christian is just as earnest in 
holding prayer-meetings in jails; but 
he also studies the causes of juvenile 
delinquency, creates intelligent public 
opinion as to the causes of crime, organ- 
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izes juvenile courts, playgrounds, and 
vocational training, hoping some day 
that jails will be empty and all prayer- 
meetings may be held in churches. In 
India science aids religion to separate the 
children of lepers from their infected 
parents and save 95 per cent of their 
lives. A South India pastor studied 
books on scientific agriculture, with the 
result that the crops of Christians in his 
parish are twice the size of those of non- 
Christians. Saving souls of students 
means better exhortations to believe in 
Christ and also decent hostels and recre- 
ations to keep them from overwhelming 
temptations. ‘ More and more in India, 
the ideals and principles of Christ are 
becoming the working basis of organiza- 
tions for social and economic better- 
ment, which do not avowedly accept 
his leadership.” The church is beginning 
to educate its members to be leaders of 
all efforts to better man’s estate; mu- 
nicipal councils ask their help; non- 
Christian societies imitate their example; 
in order to survive, the ancient faiths 
must assimilate Christianity. These 
general notions take form in the par- 
ticular suggestions for citizens; in 
respect to education, housing and sanita- 
tion, public recreation, helping the sick 
and afflicted, relief of the poor, humane 
treatment of the “‘untouchable classes,” 
temperance, translations of good publica- 
tions, prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and religious influence, the highest form 
of social service. 

In Social Study, Service, and Exhibits, 
Professor Fleming shows us his labora- 
tory in action. The plan is based on 
three sharply defined purposes: “First, 
to furnish a guide to those wishing to 
take up the study of the social forces 
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and conditions of their community. 
Second, to furnish suggestions for definite 
and practical social service. Third, to 
start definite lines of thought for a 
community exhibit.” 

Each study begins with apt quota- 
tions from the Bible and with a form of 
prayer; it is at once glorified by the 
sacred aureole of reverent associations 
and authority. Such texts and prayers 
induce one to descend from the mount 
of transfiguration to the valley of trouble 
to give relief. 

The studies are not mere readings 
in eloquent books, but specific direc- 
tions for local investigations of condi- 
tions which must help or mar the person- 
ality. But since no one person can work 
out each method for himself, full refer- 
ences are given to books and pamphlets 
by experts on all the subjects of inquiry. 
And because no adequate re"ief can be 
provided without the intellig »nt interest 
and co-operation of the community, 
lectures and exhibits are recommended 
to arouse the conscience and instruct 
the judgment. 

Many illustrations are given to show 
that the Indian students have often 
caught the spirit of science from their 
teachers. Thus the Rev. Godfrey 
Phillips gave six lectures on the “Out- 
caste’s Hope” in the Y.M.C.A. mission 
study class at Bangalore. The class con- 
sisted of eighteen Indian Christian young 
men. On the suggestion of the leader, 
several members visited the parts of 
the town where the outcastes live, 
secured the co-operation of their chief 
man, and established a night school 
where poor boys were taught elementary 
subjects. 

Students help in the anti-tuberculosis 


campaign by distributing leaflets; they 


combat malaria with quinine, which 
they carry from government drug-stores 


to villagers whom they induce to use the 
specific; they teach the ignorant peas- 
ants to prevent the surface water from 
carrying defilement into wells during the 
heavy rains; they conduct crusades 
against the plague-carrying rats; they 
teach children and youth how to play; 
they persuade the suspicious and timid 
people to trust foreign surgeons and 
hospitals and so to secure the benefits 
of European science and skill; they 
nurse the sick and show how to care for 
those who are suffering; the high- 
caste students, to whom an outcaste 
is an object of loathing and untouchable, 
learn to carry them into the hospital; 
and, guided by science, they do a 
thousand deeds of kindness. 

The difficulty of social work in India 
is greatly increased by the sharp dis- 
tinctions of caste, the conflicts of races, 
the foreign domination, the differences 
of religious beliefs, and the variety of 
languages. There is no Indian nation, 
though there is a hopeful movement 
which may at last create a national 
consciousness. But these unhappy an- 
tagonisms are themselves excellent 
reasons for cultivating a community 
spirit and practical co-operation. The 
British rule and law, the common use of 
the English language, the network ofcom- 
munication and transportation furnish 
the basis for the structure of a national 
life. The ideas of Christianity are 
slowly pervading the social mind of the 
Indians whether Hindu or Mohamme- 
dan, and the silent, unconscious assimila- 
tion of the universal religion, with its 
doctrine of human kinship, is going on 
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as rapidly as we have a right to expect. 
This is an influence which cannot be 
expressed in statistics, but it is real and 
significant. 

The advantage of working with Hindu 
and Mohammedan students is that the 
process of interchange of ideas goes on 
constantly and genially without debate, 
without sharp conflict of creed or liturgy; 
and yet the quiet imitation of Christian 
methods carries with it acceptance of 
essential Christian principles. Preach- 
ing Christianity in mere words instantly 
evokes suspicion, prejudice, animosity, 
and the sense of loyalty itself is arrayed 
against the sermon; but common en- 
deavor puts conflict to rest, opens the 
heart, quickens the primitive sense of 
affection, sympathy, and justice which 
centuries of idolatry and caste have not 
entirely suffocated and which is the 
psychical stuff which the Christian 
doctrine can use for its purpose. 


Only when one spends weeks and. 


months in Christian colleges where good 
comradeship prevails in common and 
noble pursuits can he begin to realize 
what this means. The writer can never 
cease to be thankful for such an oppor- 
tunity in Madura, Madras, Bangalore, 
Poona, Bombay, Lahore, Agra, Delhi, 
and Calcutta. East and West do meet 
in spite of Kipling’s denial, not for con- 
troversy but for sport, and learning, 
and kind deeds to the ignorant and 
suffering. Truce is declared between 
warring creeds and both parties come 
to a better understanding. Then they 
realize, in this genial atmosphere, that 
one Holy Spirit fills the world, speaks 
to all hearts, and that not one accent of 
His voice has ever been lost. 

In this process, Christians lose some- 
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thing of their dogmatic temper to the 
advantage of their piety and their 
influence. The note of patronage, 
superiority, and conquest is no longer 
so strident; and the true spirit of unity, 
fraternity, and kinship in God is in con- 
trol. 

It is strange yet sublime to feel that 
Jesus walked, dressed, worked, and lived 
much more like these brown men with 
turbaned heads and flowing skirts than 
like your trim and blustering Yankee; 
and that the Oriental is yet to interpret 
many a text which to us is obscure, 
though plain and inspiring to the men 
of the East. And it comes with a shock 
of surprise and rebuke to meet people 
who live in a religious temper and seek 
naturally conversation on lofty themes 
without embarrassment, while we evade 
them or discuss them apologetically. 
Thus while our men help with the prac- 
tice of Christianity, the advantage is not 
all on one side. 

Not once, but many times, when fam- 
ine has followed drought, the missionaries 
of severe evangelical type have been 
drawn into the work of relief because 
they were intelligent, trustworthy, and 
incorruptible. British civilians and na- 
tive officials alike confided in them. No 
funds stuck to their fingers in passing 
from treasury to hovel, but increased 
in value, being mixed with shrewd busi- 
ness ability on the way. There was no 
bribery of converts, but often mass 
conversions were witnessed after one of 
these tragedies when the light of hope 
and love dawned on the despairing, re- 
flected by the acts of Christian teachers. 

It has been shown in America as well 
as in India that farmers will never give 
up old and obsolete tools, implements, 
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and methods in response to lectures on 
chemistry. They gaze on the new 
plough or improved seed with wonder 
and skepticism. But when a man comes 
along with a “demonstration,” a prac- 
tical farmer who knows biology but does 
not talk big words, the same stolid, 
phlegmatic followers of ancient routine 
will imitate him and double the yield. 
Then only does their doubt change to 
confidence. It is not the experiment 
station but the demonstration plot which 
converts the conservative tiller of the 
soil who has been taught by hard experi- 
ence to be careful about innovations. 
Now social work in India is a demonstra- 
tion of Christian motives, spirit, char- 
acter, and so a revelation of its essential 
ideas, and we have already seen enough 
of its results to believe that it will be one 
of the most effective methods of Chris- 
tianizing those wonderful peoples. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
this social work is new; the volumes of 
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Dennis and others are full of illustrations 
of the effective and fruitful social service 
of missionaries from Carey down to our 
time and in all parts of the world. What 
is new is the conscious, systematic, and 
methodical organization of social service, 
in the light of the physical and social 
sciences, with the clear conviction that it 
is an essential element in wise missionary 
enterprise, and not an accidental and 
external activity for which a missionary 
has almost to apologize. The time has 
come when at least some of our young 
candidates for leadership on the foreign 
field will have professional instruction 
and training for this service which 
promises so much for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the Orient. As yet 
our most advanced theological schools 
are poorly equipped for such training. 
We must learn to imitate our blessed 
Lord who not only preached the glad 
tidings to the poor, but also “went about 
doing g ” 


BERGSON AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 


E. C. WILM 
Professor of Philosophy in Wells College 

Author of ‘“The Problem of Religion,’’ ‘“The Culture of Religion,”’ 
Philosophy of Friedrich Schiller’’ 


A question of deep interest to many persons is that of the bearing of any new and 
original system of philosophy like that of Henri Bergson upon current religious interests 
and ideas. A few reflections upon this topic may, therefore, not come amiss at this time. 


It is very clear that if we are to con- 
sider the question at all intelligently or 
profitably we must first come to some 
sort of understanding as to just what we 
shall mean by religion. It is obvious, 
for example, that the question of the 
bearings of Bergson’s teachings upon 
religion would have to be answered very 
differently in case we should identify 
religion with the dogmas of traditional 
theology, and in case we should take a 
freer view of its nature and meaning. 
The effect of Bergson’s philosophy upon 
the traditional doctrines of theology 
might be almost wholly negative (unless, 
indeed, these doctrines were interpreted 
very freely and symbolically), while it 
might strongly corroborate and support 
a religion defined more generously and 
vitally. 

The view of religion which we shall 
adopt for the present purpose is that it is 
based upon the belief in the permanence 
of goodness, upon the belief that the 
universe is so constituted as ever to 
prefer the good and to destroy the evil. 
Defining it very shortly, we might say 
(using words of Secrétan) that religion is 
the belief that perfection is eternal, or, 
in words of my own (of which I am fond, 


in spite of their anthropomorphic asso- 
ciations), it is the belief in love. 
Whether such a belief as this is 
possible for us is a question, it seems 
plain, which can be settled partly upon 
the basis of factual or empirical evidence, 
in spite of the suggestion of James and 
others that the question, if it is to be 
answered favorably to religion, must be 
removed out of the realm of factual 
demonstration to the realm of faith and 


_ practical endeavor. James’s wholesale 


condemnation of the empirical order as 
morally ambiguous or even bad seems to 
me, indeed, somewhat overwrought and 
harsh. “Every phenomenon that we 
would praise there,” he writes, “exists 
cheek by jowl with some contrary 
phenomenon that cancels all its religious 
effect upon the mind. Beauty and 
hideousness, love and cruelty, life and 
death keep house together in indissoluble 
partnership; and gradually there steals 
over us, instead of the old warm notion 
of a man-loving deity, that of an awful 
power that neither hates nor loves, but 
rolls all things together meaninglessly to 
a common doom.” I do not wish here 
to enter upon the question of the com- 
parative amounts of good and evil in the 
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world, the question of optimism and 
pessimism, viewed from a merely his- 
torical or descriptive point of view. I 
have presented the case for religion, i.e., 
for the belief in the preponderance of 
good, somewhat fully in my recent book, 
The Problem of Religion, where the 
reader will find my opinions and argu- 
ments, if he should care for them. It is 
of course clear, and it may be granted 
without further discussion, that the 
belief in the present preponderance or 
the eventual triumph of good, while 
capable of much empirical support, is in 
the nature of the case not susceptible of 
complete empirical confirmation, which 
must forever remain a philosophical 
aspiration rather than a definite achieve- 
ment. 

It is clear, however, and may readily 
be conceded, that the question of 
primary importance for religion is not 
whether the good is actually realized, but 
whether it is realizable in a world like 
this; whether the progressive victory of 
good over evil, of reasonableness and 
aspiration over unreasonableness and 
fate and chance, is something for which, 
in the actual constitution of the world, 
we may fairly hope for and work for. 

Moreover, and particularly, no moral 
evaluation of the universe can be 
regarded as at all adequate which leaves 
out of account man’s active nature, 
which reckons up the chances of good 
and ill from the consideration of the 
physical forces, merely, which the world 
represents, leaving out of account the 
efficacy of human aspiration, the active 
energy of human agents. James was 
right when he asserted that for any 
philosophy to succeed it must avoid two 
fundamental defects: it must not in its 
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ultimate principle baffle and disappoint 
our most cherished powers, and, second, 
it must not define the world in such a 
way as to give our active powers no 
object whatever to press against. The 
two kinds of existence, in other words, 
which would be unendurable is that 
in which all problems are hopeless and 
all striving therefore vain, and that 
in which all problems are already solved. 
The real foe of religion, or of any hopeful 
interpretation of reality, is, therefore, 
not naturalism, as is so often asserted, 
but absolutism in every form; whether 
absolutism be of the naturalistic and 
mechanical type contemplated by physi- 
cal science, or of the logical or teleological 
type of absolute idealism. Both sys- 
tems leave man out of account; both 
deny what he feels to be the most 
inviolable part of his nature, his activity 
in the pursuit of his ends, the freedom 
and efficacy of his own life. If the 
question is asked, then, what, in a word, 
the constitution of the world would be 
which the moral nature of man can 
approve, in which trust and aspiration 
are appropriate moods, rather than fear 
and despair, the answer would be that it 
must be a world in which human ends 
can be truly achieved, though not with- 
out effort, struggle, and perhaps much 
pain. 

We are now fairly in position to 
estimate the bearing of Bergson’s system 
upon any world-view which can be called 
religious. The three salient doctrines of 
Bergson which have relevancy in the 
present connection are the doctrines of 
creative evolution, of indeterminate tele- 
ology, andofhumanfreedom. They will 
be seen, when they are examined from 
our present point of view, to be broadly 
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in keeping with a view of the world 
upon which, as we have held, religion de- 
pends. A few words upon each point 
will perhaps make the matter clear. 

~~. The view of evolution as creative 
provides for novelty in the world, and 
for the appearance of features, therefore, 
which, though not actually existent, are 
ideally demanded. It denied mechan- 
istic naturalism which views nature as a 
closed system whose changes are due, 
not to the efficacy of ideals and intelli- 
gent endeavor, but to the shifting and 
reshifting of forces in accordance with 
mechanical forces working blindly. 


Evolution according to Bergson, is not - 


a mere rethreshing of old straw, eternal 

redistribution of matter and energy. 

_-. Evolution, rather, is elaboration, pro- 
duction, a process in which fresh items of 
reality spring constantly into existence. 
The theological doctrine of creation is 
not only unassailable, it expresses the 
most central truth about the world 
which it is possible to utter. Tradi- 
tional theology errs only in treating the 
act of creation as singular and final, and 
in referring it back to some mythical 
point in the past. Creation is not con- 
fined to the past: it is taking place 
continually. 

~~ That science should not recognize the 
creative and spontaneous aspects of 
evolution, but should interpret it in 
purely mechanical terms, is entirely 
natural in view of the object which 
science has set for itself. If there is 
genuine spontaneity in the world, 
science, whose ideal is calculation and 
prediction, must ignore it, just as 
psychology must ignore free will, if such 
a thing indeed exists. We are here 
merely restating, from a somewhat 


different point of view, the central point 
of Bergson’s whole criticism of science, a 
criticism which will doubtless stand the 
test of utmost scrutiny. The only true 
science, according to Bergson, would be 
history, the science which deals with the 
concrete and the individual, rather than 
the abstract and conceptual. The 
unique and the individual, just because 
it is unique and individual, forever 
eludes the notional grasp. 

2. But if Bergson’s system is un- 
friendly to absolute creation theories, it 
is equally unfriendly to all forms of 
absolute teleology. If there is no abso- 
lute creation, in the sense of traditional, 
theology, there is also no absolute 


predestination. The course of evolution 


is not mapped out, as it were, before- 
hand, so that no one, not even God, 
“can see the end from the beginning.” 
The life of God himself lies before him 
largely in the form of an unrealized 
possibility, like the life of the youth 
whose vast and ill-defined aspirations 
and impulses are symptomatic of certain 
energies and tendencies, without, how- 
ever, affording any clear hint or sign of 
the final outcome of the great adventure 
of life which he confronts. 

Prophecy is therefore not so much a 
form of prognostication as a form of 
poetry. Its message is not primarily 
oracular, but normative and hortative. 
Its fictive utterances stir the imagination 
and the will, and thus bring events about 
through the release of human energies, 
rather than foretell, merely, a consum- 
mation which Nature, left to herself, 
would have achieved. 

3. The whole of Bergson’s philosophy, 
like the whole philosophy of religion, is 
thus seen to center in freedom. The 
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universe is a product of free creation 
simply because it is not force or mechan- 
ism, but freedom and life. The opera- 
tion of freedom we witness at first hand 
in man, where the will liberates itself 
from the rule of matter and shapes life in 
conformity with its own ends and goals. 

That such freedom is not unlimited 
and does not operate capriciously and in 
independence of the order of nature is a 
point which cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The charwomen, in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s illustration, who break into the 
scientist’s laboratory and disturb his 
scientific results upset no laws of nature 
in doing so. They disturb the results 
merely by disarranging the conditions 


which the scientist has carefully pre- 


pared. I can by merely pressing a lever 
switch a locomotive from one track to 
another, according to my will. I can 
even derail it entirely by placing an 
obstacle upon the track. But what I can- 
not do is to keep it from moving along 
the lines of least resistance. Thus, while 
I can side-track the engine, or even upset 
it, I cannot deviate or upset the laws of 
nature. It is of course clear on a very 
little thought that the only condition on 
which I can carry out the purposes of 
my will is by the use of agents, by relying 
upon the uniformity of nature without 
which all ends would become unreal- 
izable, all purposes unfulfilled, and 
life itself become a sheer impossibility. 
Indeed, the more one reflects on the 
matter the clearer it becomes that the 
constancy of nature is the one most 
important argument for theism which 
can be produced. That the ground is 
firm under our feet, that water slakes and 
fire burns, that bodies gravitate, that 
the sun rises and sets and the seasons 
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recur—that nature, in short, is without 
shadow or turning—this is the one con- 
dition on which life can be good. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
emphasize this point here because reli- 
gion has often been thought to depend for 
its “proof” upon the interruption of the 
order of nature, upon miracles. The 
doctrine of miracles has often, even quite 
recently, been asserted to stand or fall 
with the doctrine of free will. Nature, 
it is asserted, cannot be a closed system 
of physical forces operating according to 
uniform laws, and the will be at the same 
time free. Either nature is not a closed 
system or free will is a miracle. “You 
cannot consistently hold,” one writer 
says, ‘that psychical miracles are pos- 
sible and hold that physical miracles are 
impossible.” Well, one would likely not 
gain much reputation for logic and still 
less for common-sense if one were to 
argue that he could by an act of volition 
raise his arm, and that therefore he could 
by an act of volition raise the dead. 
But this is precisely what the argument 
above would come to. Perhaps the best 
way to deal with a logician of this type 
would be to invite him to test the quality 
of his logic by actually trying his power 
in the two directions. 

It is a fact frequently observed that 
gains in this world are seldom made 
without corresponding risks and losses, 
and, particularly, that the truth can 
never be taught without danger of mis- 
conception and misinterpretation. A 
brilliant instance of the latter fact was 
the late William James, who suggested 
that the scientific-academic mind shows 
an extraordinary slowness in acknowl- 
edging “facts to exist which present 
themselves as wild facts, with no stall or 
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pidgeon hole,” and was forthwith hailed 
as leader by every form of mysticism 
and occultism. The magazines of faith 
(never very inactive) were lighted in 
numberless breasts of men and women, 
and the floodgates were thrown wide for 
“spiritualists,” faith healers, telepa- 
thists, and mystery-mongers of every 
class and name. Bergson is at the 
present time in danger of suffering the 
same evil fate. Doctrinaires as widely 
apart as syndicalists, socialists, and 
anarchists have claimed him for their 
leader. The forces (always with us in 
disquieting numbers) arrayed against 
the existing social order seem to have 
derived a peculiar comfort from the 
Bergsonian writings. The whole ten- 
dency is vividly reminiscent of the 
Rousseauan “back-to-nature” move- 
- ment of the eighteenth century. Nature 
is distinctionless, streaming; the dif- 
ferentiation and organization which it 
shows is a mere human artifice, and 
hence imperfect. ‘God made the coun- 
try and man made the town”; whence it 
follows that existent society is an evil 
which ought to be resisted. Of such 
and similar unprofitable aberrations the 
newspapers and magazines are now full. 

From the other side comes traditional 
theology and finds in Bergson’s doctrines 
the warrant for a whole array of doctrines 
which, to say the least, should not be 
drawn from the position of obscurity to 
which the progress of time has assigned 


them without being subjected to very 
complete revision, miracles (I quote 
from an influential religious newspaper), 
“the fall, sin, revelation, redemption.” 
These ancient doctrines doubtless have 
profound significance if it can be freed 
from the accumulation of theological 
verbiage which weight it down and hide 
it from view. If Bergsonism will give 
us a truly modern theology it will confer 
a great intellectual and spiritual benefit; 
but a new theology which shall be really 
abreast with modern knowledge and 
sentiment can be gained only, I am 


‘persuaded, by going forward, not back- 


ward to the old conceptions and dis- 
tinctions. 

What is one man’s meat is another’s 
poison. Doubtless, what scientists need 
is to be reminded of the limitation of 
mere analysis and abstract intellection, 
and to practice intuition and insight. 
What occultists and dreamers need is 
“that the northwest wind of science 
should get into them and blow their 
sickliness and barbarism away.” And 
what all good men and women need is to 
be freed from misgivings and fear, and 
to be fortified in their better resolutions, 
so as to fit them for the highest task of 
which a man is capable, the task, 
namely, of sustaining and furthering the 
interests of right and of truth. To 
these ends, we may feel sure, no one 
would be more anxious to contribute 
than Bergson himself. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF 
SOCIAL OPPORTUNITY 


SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, D.D. 
Executive Secretary, Social Service Commission, Northern Baptist Convention 


What new religious values we find in the Old Testament as soon as we come to see 
that prophets and lawgivers were facing the same sort of problems we face today! 
Where once was mysterious forecasting of the distant future, are vital, stirring messages 
of warning or encouragement. We hardly need nowadays to discuss the inspiration of 
the Old Testament. We know it must have been inspired because it inspires. 


In the books of the Old Testament 
Christians believe they have a revelation 
from God. Being a divine revelation, it 
is authoritative; and being a revelation 
to man, it deals with the things that most 
concern mankind. In these books the 
things are revealed that pertain unto life 
and godliness. Nothing essential to 
man’s life in the world is omitted. 

In this paper we are not concerned with 
this revelation as a whole. We are here 
dealing with its teaching concerning one 
of the vital questions of our day. The 
social question, taking the term in its 
broad sense, is the overtopping question 
of our time—the question of the more 
just and equitable and Christian distri- 
bution of the advantages of life, the ques- 
tion how to deal with the problem of 
poverty on one hand and excessive 
wealth on the other, the question of 
bringing the disinherited into the family 
circle and insuring them a fair inheri- 
tance in life. This question is up for a 
hearing and it is going to be heard before 
the Supreme Court of the people. The 
church that can put men in the way of 
answering this question is the church that 
will best serve humanity in this hour of 
need. The church that avoids this ques- 


tion or darkens counsel with empty 
words will not command much respect 
in the days to come. 

In the past generations men have 
studied the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 


“ment and the New most diligently and 


minutely. This study has had several 
direct objects in view. Men have gone 
to the Old Testament to find foregleams 
and prophecies of Jesus Christ and his 
work. Men have studied most carefully 
the sacrificial system of Israel and have 
written volumes bearing upon the origin, 
meaning, and symbolism of this sacri- 
ficial system. But thus far compara- 
tively little attention has been given to 
the moral and social legislation of Israel. 
This is all the more significant for the 
reason that the sacrificial and ceremonial 
elements in Judaism are the formal and 
transient elements, while the moral and 
social ideals are the essential and perma- 
nent elements. This is not all, but in 
these latter days various systems of 
Bible-study have been devised to take 
the pupils into all parts of the book 
and familiarize them with its contents. 
Much time and attention are given to 
the history of Israel, to the tabernacle 
and the temple, to the doctrinal material 
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in the Old Testament. But for some 
reason or lack of reason great sections of 
the book have been almost wholly over- 
looked. The people have had a fairly 
complete and connected statement of the 
Old Testament sacrificial system. But 
they have a very imperfect conception of 
the moral and social legislation of Israel. 
One could follow some of these systems 
of Bible-study for a lifetime without ever 
discovering that the Bible has any direct 
teaching on the social question as we call 
it. The Old Testament and the New we 
are beginning to see contain rich stores of 
material on such questions as press upon 
us today; and for one I believe that the 
time has come for us to know this mate- 
rial, to find its great underlying principles, 
and teach the people how to apply those 
principles in modern society. In this 
study I am not attempting to consider 
all of the Old Testament teaching that is 
in any way related to the social question; 
I am rather calling attention to the fact 
that the Old Testament is very explicit 
on this subject, and I am seeking to find 
the underlying principles in one small 
section of that legislation. 


I. The Old Testament Teaching on 
Social Opportunity 


In this brief study we are not con- 
cerned with the dates and authorship of 
any particular documents. Such in- 
quiries have value, no doubt, and throw 
much light upon the text, and often give 
the key to its interpretation. Whatever 
may be the date of these writings, they 
contain teachings which express the con- 
sciousness of Israel on these questions; 
they set forth the teachings of the great 
men of God whether lawgivers or 
prophets. Several things may be noted 


in the Old Testament teaching on the 
subject before us. 

a) The poor are to be upheld, are to 
be given a chance to get on their feet and 
recover their position. “And if thy 
brother be waxen poor and his hand fail 
with thee; then thou shalt uphold him: 
as a stranger and a sojourner shall he live 
with thee. Take thou no usury of him 
or increase; but fear thy God: that thy 
brother may live with thee. Thou shalt 
not give him thy money upon usury, nor 
give him thy victuals for increase” (Lev. 
25:35-38). “And if thou lend money to 
any of my people with thee that is poor, 
thou shalt not be to him as a creditor; 
neither shall ye lay upon him usury. If 
thou at all take thy neighbor’s garment 
to pledge, thou shalt restore it unto him 
by that the sun goeth down” (Exod. 22: 
25-27). 

b) The stranger and the poor are to 
be given a chance. “Thou shalt not 
oppress a stranger for ye know the heart 
of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt. And six years thou 
shalt sow thy land, and shalt gather in 
the increase thereof; but the seventh 
year thou shalt let it rest and lie fallow; 
that the poor of thy people may eat; and 
what they leave the beast of the field 
shall eat. In like manner thou shalt 
deal with thy vineyard, and with thy 
oliveyard” (Exod. 23:9-12; cf. Lev. 
25:1-7). 

c) The owner of the field or vineyard 
may not take everything but must leave 
something for the poor and fatherless. 
‘And when ye reap the harvest of your 
land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field, neither shalt thou 
gather the gleaning of thy harvest. And 
thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, 
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neither shalt thou gather the fallen fruit 
of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them 
for the poor and for the stranger, I am 
the Lord your God” (Lev. 19:9-10).“I 
am Jehovah your God” (cf. Lev. 23:22 
and Deut. 24:19-24; Lev. 25:8-17). 
d) The Jubilee legislation recognizes 
the family ownership of the land, it 
sought to erect a bar to the monoply of 
land, to prevent the rise of a perma- 
nently landless class without any true 
inheritance in the nation, and to secure 
an equalization of opportunity in each 
generation. ‘I am Jehovah your God.” 
It may be noted that this solemn affirma- 
tion is made emphatic in connection with 
these laws of social opportunity and dis- 
tributive justice. 
II. The Social Principles of Judaism 
In form this legislation is local, 
ancient, transient, and Jewish. But 
beneath the letter of the law there are 
great principles which are universal, 
modern, abiding, and Christian. The 
Son of Man affirms that he has come not 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but 
to fulfil them. “Till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled” 
(Math. 5:17, 18). And he declares that 
whosoever shall do and teach these com- 
mandments even the least of them shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 
1. One principle in the Jewish legisla- 
tion is this: The earth and its resources 
are the common heritage of the people. 
The Mosaic legislation is based upon the 
fact that the Promised Land is given to 
the people of Israel. The land was 
allotted by tribes, and the tribal portion 
was apportioned to families. The family 
and not the individual owned the soil. 
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The Jubilee legislation recognized this 
principle and was designed to do two 
things: to prevent the rise in Israel of a 
large landowning class, and to prevent 
no less the rise of a permanent landless 
class. This legislation recognized the 
fact that there are some persons who 
from one cause or another find it difficult 
to maintain their footing; it recognized 
the other fact that in every society there 
are some men who are ready to take 
advantage of their brothers’ weakness 
and inefficiency, and use these as a means 
to their own ends. For many years the 
rich man might join house to house and 
lay field to field till there was no place 
where the poor man might rest; formany | 
years the poor man might be kept out of 
his ancestral estate, but his children 
could not be hopelessly handicapped. 
For, after a time, this process of land 
monopoly must cease, and the lands 
revert to their original owners. The 
whole tendency and aim of this Jubilee 
system was to make land monopoly im- 
possible and to prevent the rise of a per- 
manent landholding class that should 
control all the strategic points. And the 
whole tendency and aim of this system, 
on the other side, was to renew in every 
generation the conditions of a moral life 
and to declare that one generation should 
not be put out of the race by the action 
of a previous one. This legislation 
sought to broaden the way of success for 
all, to put a limit to the greed and cruelty 
of men, to give every one a fair start in 
life with a just inheritance in society 
(Lev. 25:10-13). The members of each 
generation possess at best a kind of 
use-possession of the land. And the 
people of each generation are to have a 
fair and free access to the land. No one 
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man, no one generation of men could 
gain possession of the earth and hold it 
against other men and other generations. 
An individual might be poor and landless 
today, but his children are not thereby 
hopelessly disbarred and handicapped. 
Every generation has its rights in the 
land, its equities in the national inheri- 
tance. In every generation there is to 
be a renewal of opportunity that every 
man may have a chance to regain his 
footing in the nation. 

2. The poor need not charity, but 
opportunity. The Old Testament knows 
nothing of charity in our sense of the 
word. The Jewish legislation in fact is 
opposed to charity in the form of alms 
and gifts. The poor are to be given an 
opportunity to help themselves. The 
poor fatherless, the widow, the stranger 
are not beggars existing by sufferance and 
living upon the charity of the more 
fortunate. By the way, we have an 
interesting confirmation of this in a 
remarkable parable of the Master. 
Dives allowed the beggar to lie at his 
gate and he gave him the crumbs from 
his table. But the object at his gate 
was a mere beggar and not as a man; 
he tried to satisfy the relation between 
man and his brother with crumbs; he 
gave the beggar charity but did not se- 
cure a man justice. And Jesus said that 
he disobeyed the law and the prophets 
and went to the place of torment. 

The poor and fatherless according 
to the Old Testament had some rights 
in the land. The men in possession 
of the earth could not claim an exclu- 
sive and absolute possession. A man 
might cultivate his field and might 
reap it for six years. But the poor 
_ man without possession had some equi- 


ties and could take as a matter of right 
what grew of itself the seventh year. 


The purpose of the sabbatic year no - 


doubt was to prevent soil exhaustion 
and to give the land a rest. But this 
recognizes the same principle that the 
man in possession cannot use the soil 
as he pleases. Other men and other 
generations have some equities which 
must be conserved. 

The same principle is recognized in 
the law of gleaning. A man may 
harvest his field and take the crop. But 
he is not entitled to the last head of 
grain and the last bunch of grapes. 
The poor and fatherless have some 
rights which must be protected. A 
man in possession may take enough for 
his own use, but he may not claim all; 
he may not foreclose the opportunity 
of the needy and the week. “I am the 
Lord Thy God.” 


III. The Application of these Social 
Principles 


The first thing is for the church to 
study the Old Testament legislation as 
a whole and to come to some definite 
mind with reference to it. Some would 
tell us that the Old Testament is an 
outgrown book and has no real mean- 
ing to the world today. If this is the 
case, then it is time that the church 
accepted this conclusion and laid the 
book aside as a last-year’s almanac. 
If this is the case, it is an utter waste 
of time for young people and old to 
spend so much time studying it. Such 
study may be of great interest to anti- 
quarians but has little value to the 
rank and file. Others assert that the 
letter of the Old Testament law is out- 
grown but that the underlying principles 
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abide and are of eternal value. This, 
I believe, is the New Testament view 
of the Old. As a matter of fact the 
Son of Man regards himself as the heir 
of Judaism and the fulfiller of its law. 
He builds upon the Old but he goes 
beyond it. He interprets the Old and 
enlarges it. What before was local 
and Jewish he makes universal and 
permanent. What before was a matter 
of commandment and statute he makes 
a matter of spirit and principle. But 
__ be it noted the New does not mean less 
than the Old; neither are its principles 
more limited or more vague. The Old 
Testament moral and social legislation 
in its underlying and abiding principles 
is the moral minimum for the Christian 
world. Not less than that of Judaism 
but much more is the Christian require- 
ment. The Christian is not shut up 
to the mere letter of the Old Testament 
law; but he is not absolved from all 
obligations; he is not free to do as he 
pleases. The Christ has come fulfilling 
the law, says Paul, in order that the 
righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit (Rom. 8:4). 
But here we meet one of those 
anomalies that is as strange as it is 
unworthy. We find men everywhere 
who take this view of the Old Testa- 
ment and its teaching, but they quietly 
ignore great sections and never seek 
to find out their meaning. Others see 
its bearing in part, but they frankly 
say that it is not possible and practicable 
in our modern complex society. Which 
is the worse unbelief: Is it the denial of 
the man who says that God has never 
spoken to the world and we have no 
authoritative revelation of his will? Or 
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is it rather the unbelief of the man 
who affirms that God has given us a 
revelation final and authoritative, but 
after all it is not practicable and possible? 

Accepting the conclusion that in the 
Old Testament we have some principles 
that have eternal validity, what do 
these principles fairly imply with refer- 
ence to social opportunity? Let it be 
said, however, that I am not here 
attempting to interpret these principles 
in detail or to suggest a program of 
social action. It is enough for us to 
know that these are great, divine prin- 
ciples on this subject of distributive 
justice; and it is much for us to have a 
sense of direction for tomorrow’s march. 

a) That the earth and its resources 
are to be held in trust for all and must 
not become the exclusive monopoly of 
the few. There is not a religion in the 
world that does not oppose the present 
system of monopoly of the earth and its 
resources. There never has been a 
people on the globe that did not recog- 
nize in some way the fundamental 
principle of social ownership. Yet in 
spite of religion, in contradiction of the 
people’s consciousness, there has grown 
up a system which is as false in principle 
as it is injurious to Society. 

b) That every person born into the 
nation has some equities in the national 
heritage. Every life has some meaning 
in the total meaning of the world. 
Every life has some value in the kingdom 
of God. Every life born into the 
national family has an heir’s rights in 
the world. The time has come for us 
to recognize these principles which are 
so fundamental in Christianity and so 
certain in justice, and to seek to get 
those principles applied. This does not 
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mean an equal division of the national 


wealth as some seem to suppose; in 


fact it is the direct opposite of that. 
But it does mean that no class of men 
should be permitted to gain possession 
of the earth and its resources and hold 
those resources to the disadvantage of 
the people. It does mean that the men 
of one generation who may have gained 
control of the earth and its resources 
shall not be permitted to exercise the 
dead-hand control over those resources 
to the disinheritance of the people 
themselves. It does mean that the 
resources of society are to be held in 
trust for the least and lowliest member 
of the family and that he is to receive 
an heir’s position in the form of an 
adequate education and a fair oppor- 
tunity in life. 

In a crude and limited way we recog- 
nize this principle in our charitable work. 
Society confesses an obligation to feed 
the hungry family, to care for the man 
that is down, and to provide for the 
child that is dependent. We accept the 
duty of lifting up those who have fallen; 
the Jewish law emphasized the duty 
of keeping men on their feet. We feed 
the poor and hungry; the divine law 
requires us to uphold the poor and 
enable them to regain their footing. 

c) That there is to be a continual 
renewal of opportunities in every genera- 
tion. The fact that some men control 
a large proportion of the earth’s re- 
sources, the fact that our present law 
and custom permit these men to trans- 
mit this property from fathers to 
children, does not prove that this 
system is either socially just or morally 
right. The fact that so many children 
are born in poverty and have few 


advantages in life, the fact that these 
disinherited children can plead no claims 
in law to any land or property, does not 
prove that this condition is either neces- 
sary or unchangeable. The fact that 
these inequalities exist is rather a reason 
why we should question the right of 
such conditions to continue and should 
endeavor to change them. For we 
must recognize the fact that this prop- 
erty has come to some men not through 
labor and merit of their own, as this 
poverty is due not to the demerit of 
those particular children. The prin- 
ciples before us summon us to the task 
of widening the door of opportunity for 
all, to put a limit to the greed and power 
of men, to give everyone a fair start in 
life and a just inheritance in society. 
Society has the difficult duty of en- 
couraging and aiding unimpeded activity 
in every class, and at the same time 
renewing its conditions in each class. 
The race is to be renewed morning, noon, 
and night on equal terms. Again: 
“Society is to strive for a perpetual 
renewal of opportunities and _ redis- 
tribution of advantages, so that every 
child shall come from the cradle to a 
fresh world with fresh incentives, not 
to one overworn and used up for him 
by the errors of past generations” 
(Bascom, Sociology, pp. 45, 254). This 
principle is clear and positive, and it 
will gain an increasing recognition as 
men become more just and society 
becomes more Christian. 

The thorough study of the social 
teaching of the Old Testament and the 
New, the fearless interpretation of that 
teaching in terms of modern life and 
conditions, the giving to men of a sense 
of direction in social thought and effort, 
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and the development in men of an 
impulse to go out and make the divine 


principles of that teaching regnant in 


human society, define one of the most 
important tasks before the church at 
this hour. 


THE SOURCE OF OUR INFORMATION 
REGARDING THE LIFE OF JESUS 


LUCIUS HOPKINS MILLER 
Professor of Biblical Instruction, Princeton University 


For the past three years the historicity of Jesus has been discussed with increasing 
freedom. And in very truth it is a matter of supreme importance. But the questions 
the discussion has raised are not to be settled by ingenious guesses patchworked together 
into academic theses. “Back to the sources!’’ That is the one reliable watchword. 
And the sources? Professor Miller discusses them sanely and constructively. 


If we were deprived of our Four 
Gospels, our information regarding the 
life of Jesus would be extremely meager. 

Strangely enough, Josephus, the 
Jewish historian who lived in the latter 
half of the first century and wrote at 
length about the Jews, does not mention 
Jesus, that is, in what is considered his 
genuine writing. Tacitus, however, 
speaks of a certain “Christus” who was 
put to death in the days of Pilate, 
probably our Jesus. 

Paul, the earliest New Testament 
writer, gives us only scanty references to 
Jesus’ earthly life. Whether he knew 
much about the details is an open ques- 
tion. It is hard to believe that he did 
not and yet hard to see why he refers to 
them so little if he did. The reason may 
be found in the fact that the center of his 
interest was in the “Risen Christ.” “I 
know not Christ after the flesh,” says 
Paul. Whether that means that he 


actually did not know, or that he 
deliberately put aside such knowledge in 
favor of a higher and a better knowledge, 
is hard to say. Paul preached Christ 
crucified and risen; the death explaining 
the new relation of Christians to the law 
and to sin, the resurrection revealing the 
new life in the Spirit. Thus his testi- 
mony is historically valuable, in the 
present connection, at two points, 
chiefly, but two very important points— 
the death of Christ and the resurrection. 
Concerning the teaching of Jesus, the 
Pauline epistles contain only four definite 
quotations and a few other allusions. 
The other New Testament epistles 
have few historical references, are all 
later than the gospels themselves, and so 
are of little independent value for the 
life of Jesus. The Apocalypse gives us 
little or nothing and the Book of Acts is 
the second volume of a work of which 
Luke is volume one; hence it usually 
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assumes all the information contained in 
the latter. Acts, however, does purport 
to give us facts concerning Jesus from 
the time of the resurrection to that of 
the ascension; it gives a picture of the 
ideas and spirit of the first Christians 
whose origin must be explained; finally, 
it supplies one priceless saying of Jesus, 
elsewhere unknown, namely, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’—a 
quotation found, however, in a speech 
assigned to Paul. 

In spite of these apparently negative 
results, had we only these writings and 
no gospels, we should know that a cer- 
tain Jesus of Nazareth so lived and 
taught that he inspired many Jews with 
a new way of life; that he was put to 
death by the Jewish leaders because of 
what he did; that his followers believed, 
at least, that he had risen from the dead, 
had appeared to them and continued to 
live in direct communion with them 
through the Holy Spirit; that these fol- 
lowers finally broke away from Judaism 
and established the Christian religion. 


Why Were the Gospels Written So 
Late? 


In the face of these facts it is no 
wonder that the question has ever since 
been raised with insistence: “What sort 
of personality could give rise to such 
things ?” 

This question our Four Gospels pro- 
fess to answer. We must remember that 
they were all written forty to seventy 
years after the death of Jesus and that 
the authors had to depend for their 
information upon either oral or previ- 
ously written accounts. They wrote 
after Paul’s work was done and after 
Christianity had secured a good start 


upon the path of world-conquest. Many 
problems had arisen which did not 
emerge during the life of Jesus and many 
things had acquired an entirely new 
aspect. 

Furthermore, the deeds and the say- 
ings of Jesus, whose report was handed 
down during these intervening years, 
were not recalled and recorded by men 
like our modern historians. Ancient 
writers did not usually employ a careful 
and a conscious method for the express 
purpose of setting forth historic fact in a 


way that would stand the test of an 


exacting criticism. Even when they 
possessed this purpose, as the author of 
Luke certainly did, both the method used 
and the criticism to which the results 
were subjected were very different from 
what we now understand by the terms, 
“historical method” and “historical 
criticism.” The atmosphere and circum- 
stances of the case were then quite 
different, and while we need not be 
unduly alarmed, we must, as honest and 
intelligent men and women, make due 
allowance for these things. Let us try 
to reconstruct the actual conditions. 

Jesus wrote nothing and, for a long 
time at least, his immediate disciples 
wrote nothing about the things that 
most seriously concerned them. This is 
easily understood. 

In the first place, many eyewitnesses 
were still alive—men and women who 
had followed Jesus and had companied 
with him. They had seen more or less 
the things which he did and had heard 
his words as they fell from his lips. In 
many communities, both in Palestine 
and elsewhere, there were some to whom 
the others, less favored, could turn with 
their questions: ‘‘ What did Jesus say ?” 
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“What did Jesus do?” No doubt, in 
this way, many different reports arose, 
and also varying interpretations of the 
same reports. Yet, in this way also, a 
body of true tradition must have been 
built up and a fundamentally correct 
impression of Jesus’ personality trans- 
mitted. 

Another fact which undoubtedly de- 
layed the rise of written accounts was 
this. The earliest Christians were all 
Jews and, for a time, considered them- 
selves good Jews. They revered the 
Law; they used and honored the 
sacred Scriptures of their race. Most of 
the early gentile converts, also, were 
either proselytes or “God-fearing Gen- 
tiles,” like Cornelius the Centurion, and 
had attached themselves to Judaism 
largely because of the strong appeal of 
the Old Testament to their better selves. 
The difference between all these people 
and the orthodox Jew was, that, as 
followers of the Nazarene Prophet, they 
interpreted the Scriptures in the light of 
their Christian experience. The early 
chapters of the Book of Acts, and in fact, 
the whole New Testament show clearly 
that the first Christians saw in the Old 
Testament the prophecy and justification 
of their views of Jesus. Thus the Old 
Testament was christianized, and the 
Christians had in their hands from the 
beginning sacred books which supported 
their faith and strengthened their hearts 
for daily living. Not for some time did 
they feel the need of adding to this 
literature other writings distinctively 
descriptive of the facts and experiences 
of their more recent past. 

One of the cardinal points in primitive 
Christian faith was the belief that Jesus 
was very soon to come again to set up his 


kingdom. The first Christians waited 
almost momentarily for this dénouement. 
Paul himself only gradually grew away 
from the idea. They saw no use in 
recording for posterity the events of 
Jesus’ earthly life when he himself was so 
soon to appear to take his faithful ones 
to himself and “lead them into all 
truth.” With the roll of the years and 
ever-recurrent disappointment this faith 
receded and, as those who had seen the 
Lord fell away, the conviction slowly 
ripened that a long time must elapse 
before this great hope was to be realized. 
Out of such a conviction only could the 
distinctively literary motive arise. 
Finally, Paul’s whole emphasis mini- 
mized the tendency to look back and 
record what had been. He thought of 
Christ in heaven rather than of Christ on 
earth; of the risen Christ rather than of 
the earthly, historical Jesus. He bade 
men look up and ahead, not back. Paul’s 
influence was paramount in most of 
the gentile Christian communities and 
this influence made against that interest 
in the past out of which our Gospels 
arose. 
For all these reasons, no little time 
elapsed before the need of written 
accounts was felt and we can easily 
understand, therefore, why we have to 
take into consideration a fairly long 
interval between the death of Christ 
and the writing of our Gospels. 


What Needs Gave Rise to the 
Gospels? 

Professor Allan Menzies, in The 
Earliest Gospel, indicates three needs 
always present in every religious move- 
ment. As we pass them in review, we 
shall see that these needs existed in the 
early church and that the gospel material 
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was selected, indeed the Gospels them- 
selves written and preserved, as a result 
of very practical motives. 

Menzies says that “every religious 
body is seeking constantly for explana- 
tions of its own character and its own 
arrangements and institutions.” This 
is a motive that actuates us today 
regarding many common practices ordi- 
narily taken as a matter of course. Why 
does the United States resent and oppose 
any attempt of a foreign power to extend 
its territory in the western hemisphere ? 
To answer this question we return to the 
age of James Monroe and refresh our 
minds with the circumstances surround- 
ing the original promulgation of the 
“Monroe Doctrine.” In a case of 
suspected theft, why may we not go 
through the house of a suspect without a 
search-warrant? To understand this 
_ we go back to English common law by 
which a man is guaranteed certain in- 
alienable rights upon his own premises. 
Why do we Protestants make so much of 
the Bible while Catholics do not? The 
answer must be sought in the history of 
Luther’s controversy with Catholicism. 

Similarly, the Christians of the second 
generation found themselves ordering 
their communal life in certain ways, and 
the questions must often have arisen: 
“Why do we do these things?” ‘Why 
are we Christians baptized upon entering 
the Christian fellowship?” “Why do 
we celebrate the first day of the week as 
the Lord’s Day, instead of the seventh ?” 
“Why do we not observe the commands 
of the Mosaic law as our Jewish brothers 
do?” ‘Why do we emphasize the 
Lord’s Supper as a special mark of our 
unity?” The need of answering such 
questions stimulated the remembrance 


of those events and teachings which 
would best satisfy inquiring minds. 
For, not only would Christians them- 
selves ask each other these things; non- 
Christian friends and opponents would 
also ask them and an answer must be 
had. 
This situation accounts for much of 
the material selected. That we have 
only a selection is evident the moment 
we compare the meagerness of our 
reports with the undoubted extent of 
Jesus’ teaching and activity. The 
author of the Gospel of John is funda- 
mentally right when he says, with 
apparent overenthusiasm: “And there 
are also many other things which Jesus 
did, the which if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself would not contain the books 
that should be written.” 

And so, in response to this need of 
explanation, much was.remembered and 
written down, among other things, about 
John the Baptist and the baptism of 
Jesus, about the teaching of Jesus con- 
cerning the Law, and about his death and 
resurrection. Other motives were oper- 
ating too, as we shall see, but the de- 
sire to understand and explain present 
practice was certainly one. 

Next, Menzies says: “Every religious 
body is seeking constantly to defend 
itself against attacks made on it from 
without.” We see this motive all about 
us; in all sorts of organizations, religious 
and non-religious. Every political party 
has its platform, and, in the heat of a 
campaign, arguments of all sorts, good 
and bad, are brought forth to demon- 
strate effectively the superiority of one 
party and its principles over all other 
parties and principles. Religions and 
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religious sects adopt the same program. 
Not so much as in bygone generations, 
perhaps, for we have acquired manners 
and some wisdom. But a man must 
always stand up for his ideas, if he is a 
man, and so must religous organizations, 
if they still have any salt in them. 

Thus we have become familiar with 
Catholic preachments on the authority of 
the church and Protestant insistence on 
the Bible; with the Episcopalian defense 
of the Apostolic Succession and the 
Baptist’s brief for complete immersion. 
And current literature, especially reli- 
gious literature, bears the mark of these 
divisions and contentions. 

One cannot read very far in any 
gospel without coming upon a passage 
that is evidently aimed at somebody. 
The Book of Matthew best exemplifies 
this. From beginning to end it holds a 
brief for the thesis that Jesus’ life com- 
pletely fulfilled Old Testament prophecy. 
In the first chapter we read: “Now all 
this is come to pass, that it might be 
fulfilled .... ”; and so it goes on to 
the very end of the gospel where we read: 
“Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken through Jeremiah the prophet. 


It is clear that such arguments served 
to confirm Christians in their own faith, 
but they were inserted for the additional 
purpose of convincing outsiders, object- 
ors, and enemies. This is evident not 
only from the Gospels themselves but 
also because it is quite in line with the 
reports we have elsewhere of early 
Christian argumentation. This motive 
must have been especially strong in 
every report that had to do with Jesus’ 
death. Paul tells us that the cross was 
“to the Jew a stumbling-block and to the 


Greeks foolishness.” This indifferent or 
antagonistic attitude had to be over- 
come, especially in regard to such a 
central fact as the death of the Lord. 
And so, in the Book of Acts, we find 
Peter wrestling with the problem and, in 
Paul’s writings, the solution of the 
difficulty occupies a large place. 

It is inconceivable that this, and other 
polemical matters, should not have 
influenced both the form and the content 
of our Gospels. These questions were 
insistent because they were continually 
raised by enemies who would not keep 
still. There would be no better way of 
answering them than by relating certain 
acts or sayings of Jesus himself. This is, 
without doubt, one of several reasons 
why so much space is given to the details 
of Jesus’ last days. We may say, then, 
that much of our information about 
Jesus is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
questions in dispute caused certain 
things to be emphasized and remembered 
through the constant repetition of un- 
avoidable argument. 

Lastly, Professor Menzies says that 
every religious body “is constantly 
compelled to return to its source and to 
refresh itself at the original truth which 
lies at its beginning.” This is the 
practical devotional desire which seeks 
to keep the spirit of the organization free 
from contamination and diminution. 
To employ once again a modern political 
analogy, we see in this tendency the very 
motive which impels us, as good Ameri- 
can citizens, to remind ourselves of 
Lincoln and Washington, their spirit, 
service, and ideals. Just so has it been 
with Christianity from the beginning. 
In the Book of Acts, Paul exhorts the 
elders at Miletus “to help the weak and 
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to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
that he himself said, ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’” In I Corin- 
thians he endeavors to remedy abuses 
that had crept into the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper by reminding them of 
Jesus’ last supper with his disciples. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
urges his hearers to “run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the author and perfecter of our 
faith.” 

That the selection and remembrance 
of most of our gospel material was due, 
not to motives of explanation or polemic, 
but to that of practical inspiration and 
encouragement, is undoubted. The 
story of the temptation would be 
cherished for its practical value, if for 
nothing else, witnessing that the Lord 
“was touched with a feeling for our 
infirmities.” The cross must have been 
held up continually as an example of 
“patient endurance unto the end.” 
The agony in the Garden would point 
the way to a repetition, under similar 
circumstances, of the prayer, “Not my 
will, but thine be done.” The beautiful 
blending of patience and righteous 
indignation, displayed in the Master’s 
dealings with the Pharisees, would help 
the disciples to maintain the proper 
spirit in their own relations with the same 
enemies. Most.of the parables appealed 
to the apostolic Christians, as to us, 
because they bear directly on the 
problem of daily living. 

In conclusion, therefore, we may say 
with complete conviction that our Gos- 
pels arose, not because of a purely 
historical motive, as we moderns under- 
stand that term, but chiefly in response 
to these intensely practical needs. If 


we remember this fact, it should help us 
greatly in estimating the historical 
reliability of the accounts. Before we 
do that, however, let us try to sketch 
the probable process by which the Gospels 
came into being. 


How Did the Gospels Come into Being? 


Jesus lived and taught. For at least 
twenty-five or thirty years, probably, 
what he had said and done was handed 
down merely by word of mouth. In this 
period of oral tradition, the motives 
already mentioned played a deciding 
part in winnowing out and shaping the 
reports. In the frequent disputes of the 
early days, the disciples would be con- 
tinually asking: ‘What did the Lord 
say?” and “What did the Lord do?” 
Probably the sayings of Jesus were more 
often and more accurately recalled. 

At the same time, we must bear in 
mind that his sayings were reported, 
now in Aramaic and now in Greek; and 
probably, also, in Latin. For this 
reason, as well as for others, the reports 
would vary in form and content in differ- 
ent communities. This enables us to 
understand partly the variant forms of 
the same teaching in different gospels. 
Probably, although we cannot prove it, 
written collections of sayings, or “logia,” 
arose in different places. Some of them 
would be written in Aramaic, the lan- 


‘guage of Jesus and of all his Jewish 


contemporaries; some of them in Greek, 
the language which had progressively 
dominated the then civilized world, from 
the time of Alexander the Great. These 
collections would be many and different, 
meeting varied needs and reflecting 
differing remembrances of what Jesus 
had said. It is possible, too, that some 
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of these writings contained accounts of 
Jesus’ deeds. Still, the teaching would 
predominate in them. 


1. The Logia of Matthew 


The first extensive document of which 
we know is the so-called ‘Logia- 
Document” of Matthew, written in 
Aramaic and probably in the decade 
60-70 A.D. This account contained 
wholly, or at least chiefly, sayings of 
Jesus. It is undoubtedly the document 
referred to by Bishop Papias of the sec- 
ond century in these words: ‘“ Matthew 
composed the Logia in the Hebrew lan- 
guage and every one interpreted them as 
best he could.” 

It is probably due to the incorpora- 
tion of much of this teaching into the 
Gospel of Matthew that the latter 
received Matthew’s name. The Gospel 
of Matthew was written in Greek, and 
probably the “Logia~-Document” had 
already gone through several editions in 
Greek before it was used by the author 
of the First Gospel. Its translation into 
Greek at a very early date would be 
just what we should expect from the 
prevalent use of the Greek language, 
even in parts of Palestine. The author 
of Luke also used the “Logia- 
Document,” or rather a Greek trans- 
lation of it, and this explains many of 
the agreements between the Gospels 


of Matthew and Luke, which are largely 


agreements in reports of Jesus’ sayings. 

But we are anticipating ourselves. 
Thus far, we have simply the Aramaic 
document of Matthew, containing chiefly 
teachings of Jesus, with, perhaps, some 
narrative of events. This document has 
been translated into Greek and is cir- 
culating in various editions, Aramaic 


and Greek, as Papias’ statement about 
“interpretation” may suggest. None of 
our present Gospels, which were all 
written in Greek from the first, are yet 
in existence. 


2. The Gospels 


It is now commonly agreed that the 
Gospel of Mark was the first of our 
existing Gospels to be written. To 
quote Dr. McGiffert, this is “the first 
account of the deeds of Jesus of which 
we have any explicit information.” 
Papias’ testimony is again valuable at 
this point. He says: “Mark, having 
become the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
down accurately whatever he remem- 
bered of the things said or done by 
Christ, not however in order, for he had 
not heard the Lord, nor had he followed 
him; but afterward, as I said, he 
followed Peter, who adapted his instruc- 
tions to the needs of those who heard 
him, but without attempting to give a 
connected account of the Lord’s utter- 
ances. So that Mark did not err when 
he thus wrote some things down as he 
remembered them; for he was careful of 
one thing—not to omit any of the things 
which he had heard, nor to falsify any- 
thing in them.” 

In estimating the value of this state- 
ment, we must allow somewhat for 
Papias’ own views; but, as Dr. McGif- 
fert says, “there is no reason to doubt 
the general accuracy of this report and - 
there is no sufficient ground for referring 
Papias’ words to any other work than 
our Second Gospel. We may say, then, 
that about the year 70 A.D. Mark wrote 
the earliest of our Gospels, using still 
earlier fragments and Petrine reminis- 
cences. Whether Mark did, or did not, 
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know of the existence of the “Logia- 
Document” is uncertain. At any rate, 
he probably did not use it, for his work 
is devoted chiefly to the things which 
Jesus did. 

The Three Gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, agree to an unusual extent in 
content and in the order of presentation. 
It is generally accepted that both later 
writers, namely the authors of Matthew 
and of Luke, knew and used the account 
which Mark wrote, or, at least, versions 
of it. Hence the many parallel accounts 
in the Three Gospels, which often agree 
in the very words used. We have 
already seen that Matthew and Luke 
both made use of the “Logia-Docu- 
ment.” Hence, most of the two latter 
gospels, Matthew and Luke, can be 
explained by their use of these two main 
sources of information. 

Matthew and Luke, however, both 
contain an amount of material not trace- 
able to either of these two sources. 
This independent material doubtless 
came either from some of the written 
collections already mentioned, or from 
oral tradition which, it must be remem- 
bered, would not be seriously diminished 
by the rise of written accounts. That 
some process like this must be posited is 
clear from the prologue of Luke. This 
reads: “ Forasmuch as many have taken 
in hand to draw up a narrative concern- 
ing those matters which have been ful- 
filled among us, even as they delivered 
them unto us, who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses and’ ministers of the 
word, it seemed good to me also, having 
traced the course of all things accurately 
from the first, to write unto thee, in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that 
thou mightest know the certainty con- 


cerning the things wherein thou wast 
instructed.” 

Whether Matthew was written before 
Luke, or Luke before Matthew, is a 
matter of dispute. We may say, how- 
ever, that between the years 75 and 90 
A.D., these two gospels, compiled in the 


manner described, were added to the 


already existing Gospel of Mark. In- 
corporating, as they did, practically all 
of the “ Logia-Document,” they crowded 
the latter out of existence as an inde- 
pendent record. 

Conservative and liberal critics alike 
agree that the Gospel of John presents 
the life of Jesus in a way peculiar to 
itself. There are radical differences of 
opinion, however, regarding its author- 
ship and historical reliability. Even 
those who are most earnest in support of 
the Johannine authorship and of the 
complete historical reliability of the 


book, grant that it is more subjective — 


than the other gospels. On the other 
hand, most of those who reject John’s 
authorship concede that a certain 
amount of new and independent his- 
torical information is contained in it. 
All agree that it is the latest of our Four 
Gospels and that its author, whether 
John or some other, knew, and used 
discriminatingly, the records already in 
existence. We cannot here examine the 
mass of complicated evidence necessary 
to a thorough discussion of the question. 
I can only present what seems to me the 
most probable view. 

In the early years of the second cen- 
tury, about 100-110 A.D., a Christian 
disciple, living in western Asia Minor, 
and brought up in the circle that seems 
to owe its inspiration to the teaching of 
the apostle John, wrote this treatise on 
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the life of Christ. He wrote it with 
particular reference to the speculative 
thought that dominated that region, due 
to the intermingling of Greek and 
oriental influences. The work is pri- 
marily interpretative, and the Philonic 
conception of the “Logos” (Word) is 
interwoven with the historic life of Jesus 
of Nazareth from the famous prologue 
to the very end. Besides the informa- 
tion drawn from the Synoptics, there is 
probably a certain amount of new and 
reliable historical material, secured by 
the author from some independent 
source, possibly John the Apostle. The 
deeds and the discourses of Jesus, how- 
ever, are so colored by the evident pur- 
pose of the author to present a certain 
view of the Master, that the historical 
reliability of the book cannot be com- 
pared with that of the other gospels. 
Besides its wonderful inspirational char- 


acter, it is, therefore, chiefly valuable for 


the light it throws on the ideas current 
in this section of the Christian church at 
the time. We must therefore depend 
mainly upon the three Synoptic Gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, for our 
reliable historical information regarding 
the actual life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The question that concerns us most, 
and which we are now prepared to 
answer, is this: To what extent are these 
sources of information historically reli- 
able? 


How Reliable Are These Sources? 


Two answers we may reject at once: 
one which says that all which is told us 
in the Gospels is absolutely trustworthy; 
and the other which says that none of it 
is to be depended upon. Our answer 
must be one of discrimination, by which 


we recognize that the conditions under 
which the Gospels arose laid them open 
to the probability of error; and yet that 
these very conditions also favored the 
permanent retention of a large amount 
of historical fact. 

There are four questions which give 
the thoughtful man most concern. 
These are the virgin birth; the physical 
resurrection of Jesus; the miracles Jesus 
is said to have performed; and finally, 
the question to what extent the ideas of 
the early Christians have colored their 
reports of Jesus’ teaching. These are 
large problems, and in the meager space 
at my disposal, I cannot hope to discuss 
any one of them thoroughly. I may, 
however, point the way to a solution and 
also try to give a conclusion regarding 
the reliability of our information as a 
whole. 

1. The Virgin Birth of Jesus 

It is interesting to note that the 
accounts of Jesus’ birth appear only in 
Matthew and in Luke and that the two 
presentations are not at all parallel. In 
fact, they agree chiefly in the one central 
reference to the birth itself; the detailed 
stories go in diverse directions. They 
may be complementary but, at any rate, 
they are not parallel. In certain respects 
they seem to be contradictory, as in the 
genealogies and in the accounts of the 
home of Jesus’ parents. According to 
Luke, Joseph and Mary come to Bethle- 
hem from Nazareth where they had 
previously lived; according to Matthew, 
they appear to have taken up their abode 
in Nazareth only after the return from 
Egypt. I mention these things merely 
as illustrative of some of the difficulties 
the accounts themselves present. 

Further, in the subsequent parts o 
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these two gospels, there is no reference 
to the wonderful origin of Jesus, and 
some passages appear to make against it. 
Mark does not even hint at the event 
and, according to this gospel, Jesus’ 
peculiar relation to the Father seems to 
reach its culmination at his baptism. 
John’s explanation of the unique relation 
of Jesus to God centers in the idea of the 
Logos, a highly exalted, heavenly being, 
though subordinate to God himself; 
represented as “becoming flesh” without 
any specification of the particular man- 
ner in which this occurred. Paul, as is 
well known, bases his thesis of the 
divinity of Christ on the resurrection, 
and never refers to the virgin birth, even 
in the second chapter of Philippians, 
where it would be most natural. The 
author of Hebrews conceives of Jesus as 
“made perfect through suffering,” with 
the cross as the climax. 

Besides these difficulties, inherent in 
New Testament writings, we today 
approach the question with a difficulty 
already raised in our minds as a result of 
science. Now, to be sure, biology can- 
not dispose of this matter by curtly 
' saying: “It could not have been.” No 
one can say: “It could not have been”’; 
but one may very pertinently ask: 
“Was it a fact?” And the historical 
evidence would have to be very clear 
and strong to overcome the presumption 
biology rolls up against it. 

It is because the evidence is not clear 
and strong that we must leave the matter 
in abeyance, to say the least. Cer- 
tainly we should not stake our faith on 
a fact thus attested. I may say here 
that, as a matter of experience, we do 
not stake our all on the truth of these 
particular accounts. Our view of Jesus, 


whatever it may be, is controlled more, 
by what he was in his own personality 
and by what he. became, than by our 
conclusions regarding the manner of his 
birth. Ard, in view of the other New. 
Testament data, we may, perhaps, safely 
hold that the virgin birth was but one 
way, among several, by which the first 
Christians sought to explain what..they 
already believed from their own experi~ 
ence, namely, that Jesus was the son of 


2. The Resurrection . 

The case lies differently with the 
second question, that of the resurrection 
of Jesus. Accounts of this event, more 
or less detailed, appear in all Four 


Gospels, in the Acts, and in Paul’s. 
writings, not to mention references in. 


other New Testament books.. All agree. 
in making this the starting-point of 
Christian communal activity. All agree 
in recording it as an actual, personal 
experience of many disciples, by which 


they were brought into a real relation. 


with Jesus after his death.. Once for all 
let it be said, it is historically certain 
that Paul and the other disciples 
sincerely believed that they had seen the. 
risen Lord; also, they were right in 
ascribing to this experience, whatever it. 
was, that awakening of faith and 
enthusiasm out of which historical 
Christianity sprang. 

This is, perhaps, enough for us to 
maintain; but most of us-cannot rest 
there. We ask with insistence: ‘Were 
the disciples deluded?” “Was it merely 
a vision resulting from their previous 
relation with the earthly Jesus and con- 
stituting a natural reaction after the 
shock of his death had passed?” “If it 
was a real, objective appearance of Jesus, 


was it physical and bodily, or spiritual 
and psychic ?” 

The gospel accounts puzzle us by their 
mixture of physical and ghostly attri- 
butes. At times, the writers seem to be 
anxious to convince their readers that it 
was the flesh-and-blood Jesus who had 
risen; again, that he had passed already 
into quite a different order of existence. 
It is difficult to tell whether the scene of 
these events was Galilee, or Jerusalem, or 
both. Luke and Acts, both by the same 
author, alone relate the story of the 
ascension, a necessary event, of course, if 
Jesus’ appearances during the forty days 
were real flesh and blood appearances. 

Paul is our earliest witness, and his 
careful account, in the fifteenth chapter 
of I Corinthians, is the best point of 
departure for a study of the problem. 
He connects his own experience with 
that of the earlier disciples as of the same 
nature, insisting always that it was a real 
appearance of the Lord. The accounts 
of his conversion, in the Book of Acts, 
also insist on the objective reality of the 
event, but seem to favor a more spiritual 
view than that offered by some of the 
gospel accounts. Paul’s own words 
about the resurrection, in I Corinthians, 
where he distinguishes between the 
natural and the spiritual body, also seem 
to favor a less material explanation. 
' Again, his whole theological position 
seems to forbid the idea that the physical 
body has anything to do with the 
resurrected state; in one place he goes so 
far as to say, “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God.” 

Here, too, we approach the problem 
with a scientific presumption against the 
physical resurrection, at least. We also 
find the evidence somewhat lacking in 
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clearness and in strength, though not so 
much as in the former case. We must 
face the further fact that the records of 
the lives of many great religious heroes 
have undergone transformations, sur- 
rounding their real activity with a fringe 
of wonder, especially at the beginning 
and at the end. Our gospel accounts, as 
we have seen, were not so carefully 
compiled as to exclude the possibility of 
such changes creeping into the Christian 
tradition. 

When all is said and done, however, 
the extraordinary fact remains that Paul 
and the other early disciples were trans- 
formed by experiences which they be- 
lieved to be objectively real manifes- 
tations of the risen Lord. Science may 
cause us to pause before the more 
materialized accounts of the Gospels, but 
she is, at present, rather more favorable 
than otherwise to the possibility of a 
distinct, personal, real, and objective 
appearance of Jesus’ Spirit to his 
disciples after his death. That Jesus 
personally survived his death, we must 
believe, or deny the heart of the Chris- 
tian faith; that, in his continued life, he 
influences his followers in one way or 
another, we can easily believe; that the 
spiritual, heavenly Lord appeard in a 
real and objective, though non-physical, 
way to the first disciples and to Paul, is 
by no means impossible to hold; that it 
was a flesh-and-blood appearance seems 
improbable. In any case, we have, from 
all this, added evidence in support of the 
might of that personality whom we, 
following Thomas, may call, “my Lord 
and my God.” 

3. The Miracles 

The question of the miracles is usually 

reduced to unreality by approaching it 
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from the standpoint of the omnipotence 
of God. “God can do anything,” it is 
said, “and therefore he did this particu- 
lar thing.”’ Similarly, the argument re- 
garding the gospel miracles often runs, 
“Christ, as the Son of God, was all- 
powerful, hence he could do anything; 
hence he did this particular thing.” 
The only legitimate form in which our 
difficulty may be phrased is not, “What 
might have happened?” or, ‘What 
could happen ?” but, “What did actually 
happen?” We must, therefore, employ 
a fair but rigorous historical method; 
try to establish the probable facts; 
finally, secure the most satisfactory 
explanation. We see at once, therefore, 
that there is really no such thing as 
discussing miracles in general; only a 
careful examination of the circumstances 
of each individual case. Of course, we 
cannot do this here. Still, a few sug- 
gestions may be helpful. 

Physical science at once confronts us 
with its laws; its repugnance to the 
irregular; its presupposition that all 
could be explained if we only knew 
enough. Historical science, also, brings 
to our attention the well-known tendency 
of men to embellish the lives of their 
heroes with fanciful tales of power; and 
in no sphere, naturally, more than in 
religious narrative. Our gospel narra- 
tives did not arise in such a way as to 
guarantee them against this tendency; 
hence our difficulty. 

The practical thing to do, at the out- 
set, is to divide the acccunts of Jesus’ 
wonders into classes, according to their 
degree of credibility. We may thus dis- 
tinguish three classes, sufficiently distinct 
from one another for purposes of dis- 
cussion. Most easy to believe are those 
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relating to the casting-out of demons 
and the healing of other disorders more 
or less connected with the nervous 
system. To be sure, the descriptions 
given usually force us to guess at the 
symptoms, and still more, merely to 
guess at the nature of the disease; but 
the large number of cases of demoniacal 
possession, and the other cases that 
Suggest nervous or mental disorder, 
belong to a class of pathological phe- 
nomena quite familiar to us. 

Modern investigation and experience 
have proved that healing power is 
possessed by certain persons in just such 
cases, and also that religious faith is a 
mighty factor in determining the result. 
When we join to these statements the 
fact that the accounts of such healing 
activity by Jesus are so interwoven with 
the record of his teaching that we cannot 
discredit one without discrediting the 
other, we can easily come to the con- 
clusion that Jesus actually did many 
such things and that these accounts are 
essentially true, even though descriptive 
and interpretative details must occasion- 
ally be left on one side. 

The second class of gospel wonders, 
according to degree of credibility, would 
comprise the healing of diseases, or of 
malformations, not directly connected 
with the nervous system; such as the 
healing of lepers, of blind and of lame 
men. These are clearly less easy to 
believe because we know from experience 
that such things are more in bond to 
the physical order and less under the 
influence of a mental state. We must 
exercise care, however. Remarkable 
cures in modern times, at such places as 
Lourdes in France, have been witnessed 
and tested by unbiased, and even 
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antagonistic, physicians. In the light of 
their testimony we cannot be too 
skeptical regarding the reach and power 
of mind, especially where religious faith 
enters in. At no time since the begin- 
nings of modern science has it been 
easier to spread the mantle of faith over 
at least a part of this large class of gospel 
story. Each case, however, must be 
sifted and weighed independently and 
conclusions are bound to vary. 

The last class is that of purely 
physical wonder; such as stilling the 
tempest, walking on the water, turning 
water into wine, and the raising of 
Lazarus. It is to such things alone, as a 
matter of fact, that the term miracle, in 
its rightful sense, properly applies; and 
it is undoubtedly these that give us our 
greatest difficulty. The only way in 
which a modern man can possibly come 
to believe in any of them is by attaining 
to such a faith in the unique power of 
Jesus, on other grounds, that he is able 
and willing to extend that power to these 
things also. In so doing, he would have 
to triumph over certain very stubborn 
objections: the presumption raised by 
modern science; the frequency of such 
stories in the accounts of the lives of 
other religious leaders; the circum- 
stances under which the Gospels arose, 
not only allowing, but even suggesting, 
exaggeration and fanciful creation. We 


may approach the problem with ease of 


mind, however, remembering that none 
of these stories is really essential to our 
historical picture of Jesus, or to our 
fundamental Christian faith. 
4. The Teaching of Jesus 

The last historical question we must 
answer has to do with the reliability of 
the accounts of Jesus’ teaching. While 


his teaching would probably be more 
accurately remembered and recorded 
than his deeds, we cannot but wonder 
whether the ideas of the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, through whom the 
traditions had to go, affected the 
accounts to any extent. These men 
believed intensely in the near approach 
of the kingdom, at the second coming of 
Christ; they believed in Jesus as the 
Messiah and sought to prove his messiah- 
ship from the Old Testament; they 
believed that the death of Jesus had some. 
connection with salvation from sin and 
wrath; and they held the resurrection 
to be the central fact of their religion. 
In all these things, they thought and had 
to think in accordance with the current 
conceptions of their day. 

It is apparent at once that, granted 
the existence of certain views in the early 
church, there would be a natural 
tendency to seek in Jesus’ teaching the 
justification of those views; to interpret 
neutral sayings in a favorable way; to 
pass over into conscious, or unconscious 
modification of the tradition itself. The 
parts of Jesus’ teaching especially open 
to such processes are those where Jesus 
speaks of his peculiar relation to God; 
those in which the coming of the kingdom 
is pictured in terms very like the ordinary 
Jewish conception—a kingdom soon to 
be set up by wonderful, supernatural 
means and accompanied by signs and 
portents; finally, those passages in 
which Jesus foretells, and even hints at 
the significance of, his death and resur- 
rection. In other words the problem is: 
““What did Jesus teach about the nature 
of the kingdom of heaven and its 
establishment ?” and, “What did he 
teach concerning his own person ?” 
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In the present state of the problem, I 
do not see that we can make our answer 
very explicit. Doubtless in these and 
in other passages Jesus’ words have been 
somewhat altered in transmission. On 
the other hand, the historical student 
and “the man on the street” will not go 
far wrong if they formulate, as the 
correct historical fact, the general im- 
pression of Jesus’ teaching which even a 
cursory reading of the Gospels may give. 
In other words, whether Jesus himself 
taught, or did not teach, the speedy, 
miraculous coming of the kingdom, the 


general character and quality of that 


kingdom is perfectly evident from a host 
of references. And it is not so great a 
matter as many think what Jesus taught 
regarding himself. In spite of all nega- 
tive criticism, we have a_ historical 
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picture that, in the long run, will control 
our estimate of him, regardless of his 
own self-witness. 

The Gospels, like other documents of 
the past, must be examined according to 
strict historical methods. So examined, . 
we find the accounts they contain 
varying in historical value. The elimi- 
nation of certain accounts as untrue, 
and the shelving of others as open to 
question, do not deprive the documents 
of their priceless historical worth. Com- ~ 
pared with other records of antiquity, 
they stand out as unusual examples of 
historically reliable writing and from 
them we can secure all the information 
that is practically necessary regarding 
the life, teaching, and personality of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


BLESSED ARE THE PURE 
IN HEART— 


For they shall build up the circulation of their magazines by pander- 


ing to unholy curiosity? 
For they shall grow rich by making the theater the champion of 
lewdness masquerading as art and moral teaching? 


For they shall persuade a generation of wives and daughters to dress 
like the actresses of Paris? 


For they shall make modesty an anachronism and immodesty a 
convention ? 


These seem to be completions which our day gives to the Beatitude of 
Jesus. And these are the abominations which a really Christian 
public opinion would instinctively reject as deluding and 
debilitating. 


The pure in heart will not trifle with modesty or deck out pruriency 
with the fig leaves of science and art. 


The pure in heart—shall see God! 


And if that vision has no attractions, neither will purity of heart 
have attractions. 


Create in men clean hearts, O God! 
And renew a right spirit in women. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWSSAND MODERN 
SCHOLARSHIP. II 


J. M. POWIS SMITH 


Ii. The Religion of the Prophets 

Few English works upon prophecy of 
any importance have appeared in the 
last ten years. Learned commentaries 
upon the various prophets have not 
been lacking, but very little has been 
done in the way of organization of the 
prophetic religion for presentation as a 
whole. This is partly due to the fact 
that the work was so well done by W. 
Robertson Smith and C. H. Cornill that 
it was hardly necessary to do much more 
for popular reading. It was probably 
more largely due to the emergence in 
recent years of so many problems in the 
study of prophecy that few scholars felt 
competent to undertake a positive pres- 
entation of the content of prophecy as 
a whole. At the present time, there is 
not in English a thoroughly good book 
covering the whole field of prophecy and 
incorporating the more recent findings 
of scholarship. We have chosen for our 
study, therefore, two books—one dealing 
with the pre-exilic, the other with the 
post-exilic prophets. 

The first book, The Religion of Israel 
under the Kingdom, by Adam C. Welch, 
originated as a series of lectures de- 
livered in 1911-12 before the United 
Free Church College, at Glasgow. It 
will at once appear upon a glance at 
the seven chapter-headings that the 


title of the volume is much more com- 
prehensive than the contents of the book 
warrant. The religion of Israel under 
the kingdom included a good deal more 
than the religion of the prophets alone. 
Yet the lectures concern themselves 
only with the prophets and the Book of 
Deuteronomy—strictly speaking, only 
with the prophets of the ninth and eighth 
centuries and with Deuteronomy. But 
the title is a matter of small moment. 
Welch begins, quite fittingly, with 
the stories of the J and E documents in 
the Hexateuch. These narratives are 
included in a study of prophetic religion 
because they are really stories retold by 
prophetic writers for the purpose of 
illustrating and enforcing great prophetic 
truths. Welch departs from the usual 
position which places these documents 
as a whole in the ninth or eighth cen- 
turies B.c., in that he dates them from 
the days of the United Kingdom and 
puts their union into JE somewhere 
before the fall of Northern Israel in 
721 B.c. This, of course, carries the 
religious standpoint represented by J 
and E a century or more farther back 
than it has been commonly supposed 
to go. It is just this chronological 
assignment that will call forth objection 
here. If J and E are rightly credited 
with monotheistic views, contempt for 
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teraphim, and the like; and if these 
documents originated in the period clos- 
ing with Solomon, how shall we account 
for the views of David which run counter 
to those of J and E? David’s God is 
not profoundly ethical, for he insists 
upon the nanging of Saul’s grandsons 
for Saul’s sin. Nor is he a world-God, 


for David fleeing into Philistia thinks of 


himself as “‘away from the presence of 
Jehovah.” Welch’s whole conception of 
early Hebrew life is too unreal. The 
loss of the ark to the Philistines, e.g., 
is treated as a national calamity and 
much significance is found in the fact 
that its loss seemed to mean so little to 
the religion of the age. But was the 
ark a national institution at this time? 
Or was it the palladium of a single clan 
or a small group of allied clans, the loss 
of which played no particular part in 
the life of Israel as a whole? Is Elijah 
correctly described as occupying “a 
position which cannot be distinguished 
from monotheism”? The fact that one 
scoffs at a god does not make him a 
monotheist. Sennacharib scoffed at the 
gods of Samaria, but was a polytheist 
pure and simple. 

The treatment of Amos is strong and 
suggestive. But is he tied closely 
enough to the soil and to the life of the 
people? Is he not presented in some- 
what too much the character of an 
abstract theologian? Do we get a 
sufficiently vivid impression of the man 
Amos realizing the wrongs of his fellow- 
men and crying out to God for justice ? 
Welch’s treatment of Hosea, like most 
modern treatments, is largely affected 
by his view that Hosea was made a 
prophet through his unfortunate mar- 
riage. The reasons for abandoning this 
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view have been stated in the Biblical 
World for August, 1913. He rightly 
emphasizes Hosea’s way of looking at 
things from God’s point of view. Amos 
preached of man’s inhumanity to man; 
Hosea was indignant because of man’s 
ingratitude toward God. Does Welch 
overcome the difficulties inherent in the 
assignment of chap. 14 to Hosea himself ? 

Is Isaiah rightly called the “greatest 
prophet of the Old Testament?” The 
date on p. 153 should, of course, be 734, 
not 743. The vindication of the policy 
of Ahaz as a practical man is good. 
But is the complex social and political 
situation in Judah during the lifetime 
of Isaiah adequately set forth? Are the 
problems that Isaiah and his contempo- 
raries had to face correctly diagnosed 
and visualized? Can we safely ascribe 
the pictures of the Golden Age in Isa., 
chaps. 9, 11, etc., to the time of Isaiah ? 

Deuteronomy is rightly viewed by 
Welch as largely an attempt to give 
tangible and concrete expression to the 
ideals of the prophets. He is certainly 
right also in recognizing that it was not 
the aim of the Deuteronomic legislators 
to give a complete or exhaustive code 
of law, but rather only to emphasize 
and modify existing laws where such 
treatment seemed necessary. The im- 
portance given to philanthropic and 
social laws in this code is noteworthy. 
The code gathers up the prophetic re- 
quirements as they applied to the nation 
and formulated them into statutes and 
ordinances whose meaning could not 
fail to be understood. The keeping of 
this law was presented as the guaranty 
of Jehovah’s favor resulting in national 
prosperity. 

W. H. Bennett in The Religion of the 
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Post-exilic Prophets starts in at 586 B.c. 
His work falls into two main parts, viz., 
(x) a review of the teaching and work of 
the prophets from Ezekiel to the close 
of the Canon; (2) an exposition of the 
various doctrines of the exilic and post- 
exilic prophets. Two-thirds of the book 
is devoted to the latter subject. The 
first part is a running exposition and 
interpretation of the contents of the 
exilic and post-exilic prophetic literature. 
In this are included Ezekiel, Isa., chaps. 
40-66, Haggai, Zechariah, Obadiah, 
Malachi, Joel, Jonah, and Isa., chaps. 
24-27. Here the historical situations 
amid which these prophets worked are 
briefly described and the problems they 
confronted are suggested. The theo- 
logical and ethical ideas and convictions 
of the prophets are kept for the second 
section of the book. This method is 
unfortunate, for doctrine cannot be 
really appreciated apart from life. We 
need to tie the teachings of the prophets 
as closely as possible to the experiences 
that called forth the teachings, if we 
wish to understand them fully. ‘ 
The prophetic “doctrines” discussed 
are the nature and attributes of God, 
God and the world, i.e., Nature, God and 
man, the Gentiles, God and Israel, 
revelation, nature of man, normal 
religious life, righteousness and sin, re- 
wards and punishments, atonement and 
final reprobation, the future of Israel 
and the world, the Messiah, the indi- 
vidual after death. Such a treatment 
is necessarily analytic rather than syn- 
thetic and tears apart things that 
naturally belong together. In the pres- 
entation of each topic the material 
bearing upon it is torn from its context 
and evaluated as a whole. The con- 
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ception of the religion thereby imparted 
is that of a religion which never had any 


actual existence. To take the ideas of 
Deutero-Isaiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Joel, 
etc., upon any subject or series of sub- 
jects and put them all together as an 
adequate presentation of the post-exilic 
prophetic religion is not a really his- 
torical method of procedure. The only 
proper way to get at things as they 
actually were is to find out what the 
religion of each man, or group of con- 
temporary and like-minded men, was 
and to show how this religion was related 
to what preceded it and to what fol- 
lowed it. This is, of course, a very 
difficult undertaking in post-exilic re- 
ligion, because of the great uncertainty 
regarding the dates of the various 
sources of information. 

As an objective presentation of the 
materials, granting the legitimacy of 
the author’s method, Bennett’s book is 
praise-worthy. In simple and clear style 
it summarizes the main facts. It does 
not relate the Hebrew world to the rest 
of the world as ought to be done in any 
study of the religion of this period. 
Why was there such a marked change 
in the expression of the prophetic spirit 
during the latter part of this period? 
What new forces operated upon the 
Jewish mind and changed its point of 
view? The whole post-exilic period is 
bristling with questions, of which Bennett 
suggests butafew. Buta careful reading 
of his work will familiarize the student 
with the content of post-exilic prophecy. 

Additional books of significance are: 
W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (2d ed.). 
A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy. 
C. H. Cornill, Prophets of Israel. 

L. W. Batten, The Hebrew Prophet. 
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A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the 
Prophets. 
For those who read German, the fol- 
lowing works will be found suggestive: 


E. Sellin, Der alttestamentliche Prophetis- 
mus. 

A group of three essays on , escha- 
tology, and revelation, Gon Rrophecy general 
point of view as Baentsch’s Monotheismus. 

P. Kleinert, Die Profeten Israels in sozialer 
Beszichung. 

A study of from the point of view 


W. Stark, Das Assyrische Weltreich im 
Urteil der Propheten. 

A work giving special attention to the 
in the thinking of 
prophets. 

J. Kéberle, Die Alttestamentliche Offenba- 
rung. 

A somewhat confused view of the nature 

and essence of revelation among the Hebrews. 


Questions that invite further study in 
the field of prophecy are numerous. Is 
Hebrew prophecy a unique experience ? 
How widely have prophetic phenomena 
been found among other nations? What 
is the differentiating element in Hebrew 
prophecy as compared with other proph- 
ecy? What was the nature of the pro- 
phetic inspiration? What distinguishes 
the prophet from the modern preacher ? 
How could the prophets’ hearers know 
the true from the “false” prophet ? 
Why did prophecy cease practically in 
the first century after the exile? What 
was the specific aim or purpose of the 
prophets? Could prophecy be revived 
in the modern world? If not, why 
not ? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING. 
THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS’ 


This entire month will be devoted to 
the consideration of the two years during 
which Paul made his headquarters in 
Ephesus. In order to appreciate the 
progress in the spread of the new religion 
in Asia and Europe during this period, and 
the masterly way in which Paul dealt with 
problems in distant cities as well as those 
near at hand, the reader must familiarize 
himself as fully as possible with the reli- 
gious and social conditions existing at that 
time in Asiatic cities and in such European 
centers as Paul had previously visited. 

The Christians in these cities came into 
close contact with prevalent class distinc- 
tions, slavery, war, idolatry, and all the 
many phases of life in a decadent Greek 


and Roman civilization, which had in some 
cases been superimposed upon a still more 
debauched orientalism. While Paul’s mes- 
sage seems to have been delivered to many 
Jews, the Greeks are frequently mentioned, 
and it is inevitable that people of many 
nations must have come under his influence. 
Like other residents, these Christian con- 
verts were subject to all the temptations 
of their environment. 

Vividly to portray Paul amid these 
surroundings preaching and teaching daily, 
baptizing, performing cures, receiving visits 
and messages from the groups of Christians 
in other cities which looked to him for coun- 
sel, sending in response long letters full of 
strong and helpful advice, requires the 


2 The suggestions relate to the first month’s work, the student’s material for which appeared 
in the Biblical World for September and may now be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with 
classes. Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago. 
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deepest study of the facts, and the most 
sympathetic appreciation of the man and 
the situation. But the leader who accom- 
plishes this task has gained a great asset for 
himself, as well as a preparation for the 
instruction of his class. The background 
of this history presents so much that is 
interesting, however, that care must con- 
tinually be taken to remember that in this 
case a knowledge of it is useful only as a 
setting to the main subject of our study— 
the man who was unconsciously creating 
a large portion of our New Testament. 


Program I 

Leader: Some characteristics of ancient 
Ephesus and its inhabitants. 

Members: (1) An imaginary picture of 
Paul’s daily life in Ephesus based upon the 
account in Acts, his school, his contact with 
people, Christian and non-Christian, his 
antagonists, and his friends. (2) A state- 
ment of the theory concerning the number 
of letters written by Paul to Corinth 
and represented in our New Testament. 
(3) Early messages from Corinth and the 
character of their contents. (4) Paul’s 
method of dealing with the Apollos party 
as recorded in his first message to Corinth. 
(s) A brief but careful review of chaps. 3 
and 4. (6) Paul’s views of marriage. 
(7) Reading and general discussion of chaps. 
12 and 13 raising the question: Could 
people born and bred in Corinth appreciate 
and act upon such a message as that con- 
tained in chap. 13? Has the answer to 
this question a bearing upon the tone of 
our own missionary message to foreign 
lands? 

Program II 

Leader: A résumé of the difficulties in 
Corinth with which Paul had to deal, both 
those which arose out of the former life of 
the Corinthians and those which were 
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attributable to a meager understanding of 
the new religion. 

Members: (1) Paul’s views of the resur- 
rection as expounded to the Corinthians. 
(2) Reflections of a busy life, in chap. 16. 
(3) Paul’s third letter to Corinth, its 
purpose, its bearer, its spirit, and its con- 
tents in paraphrase. (4) The substance 
of Paul’s fourth letter to Corinth. (5) An 
imaginary expansion of the account of 
Paul’s journey from Ephesus and his stay 
in Greece. (6) Paul’s method of binding 
the gentile churches to the Jerusalem 
church. 

Subject for discussion: (1) How fully do 
the three principles of living set forth by 
Paul, the sanctity of the church, the body 
as the temple of the Holy Spirit, and love 
as a working principle, satisfy the ideals 
of modern Christianity? Or, (2) an im- 
aginary joint letter from the Club to the 
churches in China today. 


REFERENCE READING 


Moffatt, Introduction to the History of the 
New Testament, sketches from pp. 1-130; 
Julicher, Introduction to the New Testament, 
pp. 78-102; *Mathews, New Testament Times 
In Palestine; *Burton, Handbook on the Life 
of Paul; *Burton, Records and Letters of the 
Apostolic Age; Stevens, The Messages of Paul, 
pp. 89-167; Stevens, The Epistles of Paul in 
Modern English, pp. 49-151; Scott, The A polo- 
getic of the New Testament, Lecture 4; Peake, 
Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 31-38; 
Weinel, St. Paul, the Man and His Work, 
pp. 156-262; Milligan, The Documents of the 
New Testament, Lecture 3; Deissman, Saint 
Paul; Gilbert, The Apostolic Age, chaps. xv 
and xvii; McGiffert, The A postolic Age, pp. 273- 
324; Rogers, The Apostolic Age, pp. 169-206; 
von Dobschiitz, The Apostolic Age, chap. ii; 
Lives of Paul by Farrar, Gilbert, Stalker, Reed, 
Bird, Conybeare, and Howson. Consult Hast- 
ings’ Bible Dictionary for articles on Ephesus, 
Magic, Corinth, Apollos, Chloe, I Epistle to 
the Corinthians, II Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Gift of Tongues, Tyrannus, Titus, Timothy. 
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Two Attitudes toward Christian 
Unity 

That Christian unity is possible if all 
Christians will accept the leadership of the 
eastern orthodox heirarchy, and believe in 
Christ precisely as does this part of Christen- 
dom, is affirmed in the Constructive Quarterly 
for September by the Most Reverend 
Platon, archbishop of North America and 
the Aleutian Islands by appointment of 
Emperor Nicholas and the Holy Synod. 
The theoretical danger to Christianity from 
scientific arguments and quasi-scientific 
deductions, and the practical danger com- 
ing from the spread of unbelief and the ten- 
dency to move away from Christianity— 
this general attack upon our faith, says Dr. 
Platon, ought to unite us in one family. 
The union of the churches must and can 
take place only under the banner of ortho- 
doxy. It is more than doubtful whether 
concession is in place in the establishment 
of mutual relations between religious con- 
fessions. 

In the same number of the Quarterly, the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Cremona writes 
to the same effect that union is the only 
means of obviating religious pulverization 
and preventing the crumbling of faith under 
the constant gnawing of individual reason 
and criticism that is independent of every 
consideration of tradition and authority. 
Christian unity, however, must be under the 
banner of Rome, for the Roman church can- 
not recede from its position, or yield upon 
any essential point of its doctrine. The 
Roman church, with its definitions, with the 
affirmations repeated a thousand times of 
its divine character, and with all the acts of 
its government, has cut down and is cutting 
down every bridge behind it. It can well 
allow itself to be joined by dissenting 
churches with unconditional submission; 
but it cannot turn back, review its decisions, 


modify its dogmas, change its hierarchy, or 


lessen its authority. 

A different note is sounded in the same 
number by other writers. The Reverend 
Doctor George: P. Mains says that it is not 
clear that the obliteration of denominational 
lines would best serve the interests of Chris- 
tianity. It is increasingly clear that the 
denominations, as such, may be so imbued 
with the larger mission of the kingdom, so 
possessed and inspired with the love of 
Christ, as to be prompted to work together 
in a sublime unity for the redemption of the 
world. It is the spirit of such unity which, 
more than ever before, is moving upon the 
heart of the modern church. The new con- 
ception of the kingdom of Christ is now in 
the foreground of Christian thought. Many 
may not appreciate this fact; but the fact 
remains. The church must not be content 
to measure itself by the standards of the 
past. It is called upon to move into new 
territory, to take advanced ground. The 
thought is fully born, and is waxing strong 
and large, that institutions as well as indi- 
viduals need Christianizing. Final unity will 
come, not through compromise, but from 
comprehension. Following Dr. Mains and in 
harmony with him, Dr. Thomas I. Garland, 
the Protestant Episcopal bishop suffragan 
of Pennsylvania, writes that the American 
Episcopal church does not seek to absorb 
other communions, but only to co-operate 
with them in the restoration of unity. 

Which method of church evolution is to 
be the more effective—the aristocratic, with 
its emphasis upon dogma, or the democratic, 
with its emphasis upon service ? 


Today’s Religious Teaching: Is It 
Unreal ? 
This question is answered with a partial 
affirmative in the September Contemporary 
Review, by Professor J. A. Lindsay, M.D., 
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writing as a layman who has had a some- 
what extensive experience of modern reli- 
gious teachers, and who has heard “most of 
the great, and many of the small, preachers 
of the age.” He says that if religion at the 
present day is impeded or discredited by any 
imperfect adjustment to the modern intel- 
lectual environment, it cannot be wrong to 
call attention to the fact. And if such a 
contention is unfounded or uncharitable, 
disproof will be easy. He also guards him- 
self by saying that if his observations do not 
apply to some of the more advanced reli- 
gious leaders of the day, they do not misrep- 
resent the average religious attitude of the 
churches. 

Theological questions are divided into 
two categories: (1) those which are ultra- 
rational, falling in the domain of faith, and 
which are neither provable nor disprovable 
by the reason; (2) those which are essen- 
tially rational, and which stand or fall by the 
ordinary laws of evidence and argument, and 
which must therefore be equated with other 
departments of thought and knowledge. In 
this class come the questions of the origin of 
the world and of man; the order of nature 
and of human nature; the origin, author- 
ship, and interpretation of the Bible, etc. 
It is with this second category that Professor 
Lindsay’s paper has to do. 

He asserts that there is unreality in much 
current religious teaching on the subject of 
the Bible—its origin, nature, authenticity, 
and authority. In many, probably most, 
pulpits, the historical portions of the Bible 
are held to be universally true; its miracu- 
lous stories are accepted as authentic; its 
morality is assumed to be self-consistent and 

-of permanent obligation. Verbal inspira- 
tion, repudiated in name, is maintained in 
essence. Every educated hearer knows that 
this view of the Bible is unreal. He sees 
clearly that the Scriptures embody various 
and discrepant views regarding God, man, 
the world, and different standards of moral- 
ity. He feels instinctively that the story of 
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Eden, with its talking serpent, and its God 
walking in the garden, is simply a pictur- 
esque legend. He does not argue about such 
things as the sun standing still, but frankly 
disbelieves them. 

While the educated layman has his own 
way of regarding these questions, says Pro- 
fessor Lindsay, he looks to the churches in 
vain for any clear lead as to their interpre- 
tation. The authorized exponents of reli- 
gion give little help in these important 
matters. 

The writer goes on to say that there is 
unreality in much current religious teaching 
on the subject of the order of nature and the 
character of nature’s methods. Religious 
teaching on this subject too often averts its 
gaze from disagreeable facts. There is un- 
reality in much religious teaching on the 
subject of the origin of man. The Eden 
story is abandoned, or explained away, or 
turned into an allegory; but what is put in 
its place? There is unreality in much reli- 
gious teaching on the subject of the inter- 
pretation of history and the course of civili- 
zation. It is often assumed that the sole, or 
almost the sole, agent in bringing about the 
comparative wholesomeness of life and 
amenity of manners which characterize 
European nations has been the Christian 
religion, little or no account being taken of 
the civilizing influence of increasing comfort, 
the advance of knowledge, the enlarged 
facilities for travel, and the larger applica- 
tion to life of the fruits of scientific research. 
And so, not long ago, Western Europe was 
startled by the apparition of the New Japan. 
Yet the Japanese are children of an alien 
faith. The “heathen” are commonly spoken 
of as sunk in wickedness and vice; while the 
speaker conveniently averts his glance from 
the kindred evils in the centers of Christian 
civilization. 

A restatement of the Christian position 
has become necessary. Religion suffers at 
present from an ever-haunting sense of in- 
security and unreality. The good ship 
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which carries the precious cargo of man’s 
spiritual hopes labors in the trough of the 
wave, because it is overweighted with so 
much accumulated lumber from the past. 
But the good ship will arrive—lightened of 
much of her superfluous burden; for man- 
kind cannot do without the cargo which she 
carries. 


Go-operative Evangelistic Meetings 

Francis M. Fox, in a recent issue of 
Religious Education, pleads for a certain 
high type of evangelistic meetings at state 
universities, where freedom of thought pre- 
vails and where there is no restraint at all. 
There are a number of religious agencies 
in these university towns, such as churches, 
fraternity and sorority Bible classes, mission 
study classes, and the like, but the majority 
of university students pass them by because 
they think they are too busy developing 
the intellect and because they feel that re- 
ligion and the church are out of sympathy 
with this intellectual life. 

Hence men and women are needed, ap- 
proved of God and man, who can make the 
gospel message effective in such a com- 
munity. There must be, moreover, co- 
operation of the best sort. No class of 
people can afford to make their little system 
the end of religion. 

“The Presbyterians cannot say to the 
Methodists, the Baptists, or the churches of 
any other denominations, I have no need of 
you, and vice versa. The churches cannot 
say to the university pastor, we have no 
need of you, and vice versa. The active 
Christian forces at work in the university 
community cannot say to the president and 
the professors in the university, we have 
no need of you, and vice versa. No, we 
are all bound up together in this community 
bundle. We are all bound together with 
indissoluble ties which are absolutely vital 
to the giving of light and life and the con- 
serving of life in its most useful form, to the 
young people in the state universities.” 
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Western Christianity 

In a recent issue of the East and West, 
Campbell N. Moody argues that it is the 
content of the gospel that makes it diffcult 
and strange to converts in the Far East, 
not itsform. He thus condemns an attempt 
recently made in China to elicit information 
from native converts upon the question of 
how they were impressed by the Western 
form in which Christianity was presented 
to them. Such converts, even the most 
intelligent, could not justly be expected to 
distinguish between the original gospel and 
its present Western form, although they 
sometimes do naively observe that the 
teaching of the missionaries is clearer than 
that of the New Testament. But this only 
goes to show that the modern form is no 
hindrance to the Chinese Christians, but 
a help, the better educated converts even 
urging the use of tracts in preference to the 
Scriptures as a means of reaching the 
heathen. 

The real difficulty of presenting the 
gospel to Chinese heathen is its substance, 
rich and profound, and the presence of 
Jewish customs. The early Christian 
preachers had few converts who really under- 
stood their message because the novelty 
of the revelation of Jesus Christ was so 
great. So it is today in China. The 
Chinese convert appropriates neither the 
religion of the missionary nor that of the 
New Testament. He rather feels that God 
is pleased with the abandoning of idolatry 
and evil practices, with the observance of 
Christian customs and the teaching of 
Jesus. But he does not understand the 
meaning of faith, even after having been 
much in contact with missionaries. In 
short, the great difficulty lies in this, that 
while he may advance far enough to talk 
of faith and seems to grasp such objective 
doctrines as the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
the Atonement, he has in reality only a very 
rudimentary religious experience. 

The Western Christian world need not 
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hesitate therefore to transmit the truth 
it has obtained, just as in the past Greeks 
handed down their religious teachings to 
Latins and Latins handed this on with their 
own modifications to the German race. 
An indigenous theology is hardly to be 
desired at the present stage. Western 
thinkers and missionaries are apt to feel 
impatient of views they have previously 
held and may be seeking for some fresh and 
undogmatic statement of Christian truth 


to offer tothe East. But they need patience 
to welcome faith in its cruder forms and to 
continue their labor of teaching till converts 
attain the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. 

All of which makes us query as to what 
the content of the gospel is. Does it in- 
clude the “objective doctrines” of the Incar- 
nation, Trinity, and Atonement? To one 
mind theology is the form and not the con- 
tent of the gospel. 
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MISSIONS 


Forces Making Toward a United Prot- 
estantism Are Mission Fruits 


In a series of sermons on “Unity in the 
Christian Church” the Bishop of Madras 
frankly describes the powerful forces at 
work all over the world tending to break 
down in the immediate future the barriers 
between Protestant churches. Of these he 
names three: (1) The mass movements of the 
depressed classes on the foreign field toward 
Christianity; “In a few years’ time, this 
movement will have outrun our resources 
and nothing but co-operation and unity will 
enable the churches to deal with it”; (2) 
the failure of the churches to influence the 
artisan classes in Europe and America by 
reason of the strife and discord which 
fatally weakens the Christian appeal; (3) 
the throwing into the crucible by modern 
criticism of traditional opinions upon which 
separating walls have built. The resulting 
movement back to fundamental truths 
makes inevitably for unity. 

Dr. Robert A. Hume of Ahmednagar, 
India, in a recent letter confirms in the 
strongest language what the Bishop of 
Madras has said about mass movements. 


“The great majority of the 4,000,000 
Christians in India,” he says, “are from the 
depressed classes. So marvelous has been 
the development of converts from this sec- 
tion that it is absolutely certain that all the 
60,000,000 of the depressed classes will take 
advantage of the helping hand of Christian- 
ity unless some other community acts to 
them the part of the good ‘Samaritan.’” 
Dr. Hume goes on to call attention to facts 
quite generally overlooked in missionary 
intelligence, namely, the efforts that theists 
and non-Christian reformers are making for 
the elevation of the outcastes. “They have 
out-and-out adopted the missionary plat- 
form, but hope to secure dynamic for their 
effort without the Christian movement.” 


Persistent Influence of Dr. Mott’s 
Conferences 


The latest annual report of the London 
Missionary Society has this to say of the 
outcome of the missionary conferences 
which Dr. Mott, as the representative of the 
Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conference, has been holding in various 
parts of the foreign field: — 
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The findings of the final or National Con- 
ference held in Calcutta are remarkable from 
every point of view, whether it be the very 
varied personnel and diverse ecclesiastical con- 
nections of those who were appointed as dele- 
gates to it, the comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness of their plans for the treatment of the whole 
subject of Christian missions and the Christian 
church in India, or the seriousness and enthusi- 
asm ‘with which all seemed to welcome and give 
their adhesion to the general principle of co- 
operation of which the Conference was the 
expression. All seemed agreed that in the 
interests of the great common cause of the 
evangelization of India the sectional must be 
subordinated to the general, and the interests of 
the common service must take precedence of the 
purposes and ambitions of denominational 
advance. 

An Indian Church 


In the report adopted by the Conference 
formal recognition is made of the existence 
of “an Indian church, firmly established not 
only in numerical growth, but also in the 
reality and vigor of its spiritual life.” 
Following upon this are weighty words 
which indicate enlarging conception of the 
obligation of the Western Christendom to 
the peoples of India. “It is the conviction 
of this Conference that the stage has been 
reached when every effort should be made to 
make the Indian church in reality the most 
efficient factor in the Christian propaganda 
in this land. To this end it is essential that 
the Church in Western lands should con- 
tinue to co-operate in the further develop- 
ment of the Indian church that it may most 
effectively accomplish its providential mis- 
sion in the regeneration of India.” 


Currents in Indian Thought 


Professor S. K. Rudra, principal of St. 
Stephen’s University College, India, con- 
tributes to The East and the West an article 
on “Religious Changes in India during the 
British Period,” in which he describes three 
distinct present-day movements of Indian 
thought: the attempt to re-create Indian 
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life by going back to earlier religious ideals; 
the attempt to bring the spiritual philosophy 
of India into harmony with modern life; 
and the attempt to awaken India by the 
introduction of modern industrialism, educa- 
tion, and politics. But a revolutionary force, 
far more powerful than these is that of the 
Indian Christian Church. “I regard the 
ultimate victory of Christ as certain, if only 
the person of Christ himself is raised high 
above the eyes of India without any inter- 
vening Western medium.” 


Language Schools 


The Chinese Recorder describes what 
must be regarded as a noteworthy advance 
in missionary efficiency. A language school 
under the direction of the University of 
Nanking, China, opened the sessions of its 
second year last month. Forty-five stu- 
dents representing eleven missionary boards 
were in attendance last year. There can be 
no question that under the guidance of 
thoroughly competent instructors, employ- 
ing modern, scientific, pedagogical methods, 
the enormous difficulties which the Chinese 
language presents to the Western student 
may be sensibly diminished. 

But why should not China herself lighten 
a burden which weighs heavily upon her own 
people as well as upon foreigners? Tenta- 
tive romanized alphabets have long been 
employed by missionaries in the preparation 
of popular versions of the Bible. We learn 
now that the Educational Conference for the 
Unification of the Chinese Language, called 
by the Peking Board of Education, has 
decided to recommend a Chinese Roman 
alphabet of thirty-nine letters as adequate 
to represent all Chinese sounds. Thirty- 
nine letters in place of sixty thousand 
symbols! The official adoption of this 
Chinese-Roman alphabet would make a 
revolution hardly second in significance to 
the recent political movements in China... 

But the language school is by no means 
exclusively a Chinese institution. The 
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International Review of Missions tells us 
that there are already five in China, two in 
India—at Lucknow for Urdu and Hindi, 
and at Poona for Maratta—one in Japan, 
and one at Cairo for the Arabic-speaking 
world. This movement is, of course, very 
recent and the organization and curricula of 
these schools must be still in a large measure 
tentative. 


The Bible in China 


The China agency of the American Bible 
Society reports issues for the first six months 
nearly or quite reaching 1,000,000 Bibles, 


RELIGIOUS 


A Notable Exhibit of Religious 
Education 


An extensive exhibit of religious educa- 
tion has been prepared by the Educational 
Department of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society under the 
direction of Rev. B. T. Winchester. In 
the comprehensiveness of its scope and 
the logical character of its arrangement, it 
surpasses any exhibit which has been 
arranged up to this time. It consists of sixty 
screens, each 36 feet in size and includes 
over one hundred and fifty photographs of 
children engaged in activities, many im- 
portant facts and data, charts, and descrip- 
tions of lesson courses and equipment. 

It attempts to set forth: (1) child life 
as it really is, revealing the daily interests 
and activities; (2) tendencies of develop- 
ment both good and bad, suggesting the 
need for a new method of religious educa- 
tion; (3) processes of education in religion 
as illustrated in the home and Sunday 
school, playground, clubs, camps, societies, 
etc.; (4) some results of religious education 
as evident in the daily lives of children; (5) 
the urgent need of comprehensive planning 
by the churches for an intensive and thor- 
oughly effective work in religious education. 

The exhibit is housed in booths, each 


Testaments, and portions (905,416 in all, 
with two depots yet to be heard from). If 
this rate of issues continues during the year, 
it may be expected to reach 2,000,000 copies. 

The agent adds, “Notwithstanding the 
sending out of this enormous number of 
Scriptures, we are unable to supply all that 
were called for.” 

Amid wars and rumors of wars which the 
newspapers now record, such facts are the 


’ more extraordinary. It would seem as 


though thus far the disturbance in China 
had fallen out for the furtherance of the 


gospel. 
EDUCATION 


booth representing the children of a par- 
ticular group of ages. The booths are 
designated as the Home World, ages under 
six; Home and School, between six and 
nine; School and Playground, ages nine to 
twelve; the Social Group, ages between 
twelve and sixteen; the Social Organization, 
ages between sixteen and twenty; Adult 
Life and Trained Teachers, ages above 
twenty; the Teaching Church, in which the 
church is represented as a civic influence. 

This exhibit was first set up at a recent 
meeting of the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches in America, holding 
its triennial meeting in Kansas City. It 
is to be hoped that the exhibit will travel 
extensively and carry its message to all 
parts of the country and to all people regard- 
less of faith or creed. 


The Institute versus the Convention 


Time was when people thought that the 
rousing convention characterized by explo- 
sive eloquence was an essential means of 
promoting the educational work of the 
church, the Sunday school, and church 
societies. The watchful observer will have 
noticed that the changing ideals of the 
present day are gradually transforming the 
character of religious conventions. 
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The small group representing a limited 
territory, meeting for earnest work, reports 
of investigations, discussions of problems, 
and the making of plans for future activity 
are becoming more and more frequent. A 
multitude of Sunday-school institutes and 
schools of methods is taking the place of 
great conventions. These institutes are 
most frequently held under the auspices of 
the churches of some particular affiliation 
such as the Baptist, the Congregational, or 
the Episcopalian churches of a given com- 
munity. 

In the making of programs for these 
meetings, it is taken for granted that those 
who attend are earnestly seeking to do good 


work, and do not need to have their enthusi- . 


asm fanned. The curriculum, textbooks, 
worship in the Sunday school, handwork, 
psychological characteristics of children of 
different ages, problems of grading, examina- 
tions, promotions, and financial manage- 
ment of the school—all these are topics 
which one frequently sees, and which show 
that we are coming down to the real business 
of education so far as it can be accomplished 
by the voluntary workers, which our 
churches provide. 

We are even going farther than these 
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topics would indicate, for in a recent insti- 
tute held under the auspices of the Episco- 
palian churches of Detroit and vicinity, the 
topic under consideration was, “How to 
Make the Sunday School an Active Factor 
in the Child’s Relations to His Family 
and Companions,” and under subtopics 
this theme was discussed for an entire 
day and evening, and by several different 
speakers. 

We are really beginning to see that the 
work of religious education involves, not 
only instruction in facts, but “manual train- 
ing in Christian activity,” by which we 
mean, so directing the altruistic tendencies 
of children and adults into definite channels 
that genuine growth in Christian character 
will be the result. . 

In almost any community by drafting 
talent from near-by towns or from the 
headquarters of various denominations and 
from such organizations as the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, a helpful 
and inspiring program can be given at small 
expense. Not only this, but the coming- 
together of local workers for the discussion 
of problems common to many churches 
brings a sense of fellowship in service which 
is in itself of great value. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE’ 


J. M. POWIS SMITH 


The problems of death and its conse- 
quences have compelled man’s interest from 
the earliest times even unto the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The volume 
before us is the first of a series to be devoted 
to the consideration of the views of mankind 
as it has moved onward and upward in the 
scale of civilization. The aim and method 
of the author are purely historical. He is 
satisfied to state what has been thought 
and to leave the task of determining the 
validity of the various hypotheses to his 
readers. The aborigines of Australia and 
the outlaying islands are selected for the 
beginning of the work because they repre- 
sent the lowest stage of civilization from 
which we have any adequate records. 
Civilization and religion go hand in hand. 
The most primitive types of religion go 
along with the most primitive types of 
culture. The savagery amid which we 
move in these lectures is not a perversion or 
degeneration of a higher and earlier culture, 
but rather, as Frazer points out, an arrested 
development. The ideas and practices 
here found are only such as have in part, 
not altogether, been left behind by advan- 
cing civilization. Some of these primitive 
conceptions are still with us and retain 
much of their vitality. 

The belief in the persistence of the per- 
sonality beyond the grave is universal 
among the tribes dealt with by Frazer. 
Indeed, death is looked upon, by some at 
least, as wholly unnatural, being accounted 
for in general by some blunder in the trans- 


mission of the divine will to men or in each 
specific case as due to the malignant act of 
some sorcerer. Man is naturally immortal. 
There is no such thing as a “natural death.” 

The prevailing attitude of the survivors 
toward the spirit of the departed is one of 
fear. The funeral practices therefore are 
largely such as are thought to contribute to 
the propitiation and pacification of the spirit 
of the deceased. Mutilations and penalties 
of the most grievous sort are endured for the 
purpose of demonstrating to the jealous 
ghost the sincerity of the mourners’ grief. 
Gifts are showered upon the spirit in order 
to make him content with his present lot 
and keep him from returning after things he 
may want. Or a wholly different method is 
employed, viz., that of driving the spirit 
away by frightful noises and hostile demon- 
strations that he may fear to return. Or, 
devices are contrived to deceive the spirit, 
either by causing it to lose its way back to 
its old home, or by pretending to perform 
deeds or give gifts in accordance with the 
wish of the spirit which are done or given 
only in pantomime. 

Points of contact with early Hebrew 
usage are not wanting. For example, the 
mourners cut themselves that their blood 
may feed the ghost and strengthenit They 
tattoo themselves in honor of the dead. 
Insanity and prophecy are identical, as 
with the Hebrews, and are due to ghostly 
possession of the victim. Circumcision is 
commonly practiced and is always con- 
nected with the thought of death and the 
future life, being intended as worship or 


t The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. Vol.1: “The Belief among the Ab- 
origines of Australia, The Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea and Melanesia.” [The Gifford Lec- 
tures, St. Andrews, 1911-12.] By G. J. Frazer. London: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xxii+-495. 10s. 
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propitiation of the dead. It is sometimes 
performed upon a son in behalf of his sick 
father in the hope of staving off the 
approach of death. 

Many interesting and curious practices 
are recorded. Among the Koita and Motu 
tribes admission into the realm of bliss is 
denied to any who have failed to have their 
noses pierced. Among the same peoples 
the belief seems to prevail that the tenure of 
a ghost’s life depends upon the survivors— 
only so long as the names and memories 
survive among the living can the ghost live. 
When he is wholly forgotten he dies the 
second death. Effective use of this idea 
was made by Maeterlinck in The Blue-Bird. 
In some parts, a belief in the reincarnation 
of the departed spirit as a newly born babe 
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is entertained. Widows, whose husbands 
have been “good providers” and kind, 
frequently insist upon accompanying them 
to the land of no return in order that they 
may enjoy the same care and support there 
that they have experienced here. 

The book is full of information and 
interest. One might even criticize it on 
this score, saying that there is no need of 
repeating illustrations indefinitely; enough * 
is as good asa feast. But there is a certain 
value in the very abundance of the materials. 
There can be no question as to the legiti- 
macy of general conclusions based upon so 
wide an induction. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that this indefatigable author may be 
enabled to complete the series upon which 
he has made so excellent a start. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Social Environment and Moral Progress. By 
Alfred Russel Wallace. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co., 1913. Pp. vit-181. $1.25. 


This volume has been much reviewed and 
much misunderstood. The author makes ex- 
treme statements in a manner which repels 
many who pick up the book for cursory examina- 
tion, and which therefore tends to hinder a 
careful and unprejudiced consideration of its 
claims. The following sentence, italicized by the 
author, illustrates our point: “Taking account 
of . ... undoubted facts, many of which are 
so gross, so terrible, that they cannot be over- 
stated, it is not too ‘much to say that our whole 
system of society is rotten from = to bottom, 
and the social environment as a whole, in rela- 
tion to our ibilities and our claims, is the 
worst that the world has ever seen” (p. 169). 
The book ienkeien a great deal of matter, both 
statistical and argumentative, which is being 
presented more tactfully and acceptably by 
other writers. If it were merely the reprinting 
of a series of campaign speeches, its form would 
be excusable; but the volume does not have 
that character. As a treatise, it bears the 
marks of hurried preparation; and if it came 
from the pen of an unknown writer, instead of 
from the distinguished hand of Darwin’s evo- 
lutionary co-discoverer and colleague, it would 


hardly have commanded the attention it has 
received. 

Careful study of the book shows that Mr. 
Wallace has really done himself injustice through 
excess of zeal. He admits that up to the end 
of the eighteenth century, modern civilization 
was very crude and stationary, and that the sud- 
den application of labor-saving ery in 
the nineteenth century put too great a stress 
upon society (pp. 49, 50.) Such being the case, 
the social evils of the nineteenth century (many 
of which Swe until now) could hardly have 
been avoided. A hundred years or so is a short 
span in the life-history of the human race. 
re, the author concedes that much 
progress has been made toward the realization 
of social wrongs to such an extent that “the 
omens for the future are good” (p. 137). -Else- 
where he writes, in a strain which would do 
credit to a Christian seer, “The divine nature 
in us—that portion of our higher nature which 
raises us above the brutes, and the influx of 
which makes us men—cannot be lost, cannot 
even be permanently deteriorated by conditions 
however adverse, by training however senseless 
and bad. It ever remains in us, the central and 
essential portion of our human nature, ready to 
respond to every favorable opportunity that 
arises, to grasp and hold firm every fragment of 
high thought or noble action that has been 
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brought to its notice, to oppose even to the death 
every f ood in ing, every tyranny in 
action” (pp. 128, 129). It appears, then, that 
the book has been misjudged, and that its 
famous author is more of an optimist and seer 
than many have supposed. His remedy for 
all evils is socialism (p. 171). 


The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Litera- 
ture. By J. Abelson, M.A., Litt.D. New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xii+387. $3. 


The author is princi of Aria College, 
Portsmouth, England. He has produced a 
valuable treatise which will attract wide atten- 
tion among those who are interested in this vital 
theme. It is increasingly admitted by Chris- 
tian scholars that Judaism deserves a fairer 
estimate than the world has yet given it. But 
the author estops himself at the outset from 
overmuch blaming of Christians by saying that 
most Jews share the ignorance of the Gentiles 
with regard to the subject. He writes: “The 
ave’ Jew, unable to read the originals for 
himself, is, through a shortage of textbooks, 
quite incompetent to pronounce an opinion of 
any worth upon the religion which has meant 
so much for his fathers and for the world” 


(p. v). 

Dr. Abelson begins by asking how the Old 
Testament treats the subjects of God’s imma- 
nence and transcendence (chap. ii). He then 
considers post-biblical and rabbinic material 
bearing upon these matters (chaps. iii, ff.). 
He shows that the rabbis and pious Jews have 
held to a practical mysticism which — 
the communion of an immanent God with the 
individual soul; and he maintains that the 
—_ religion, as interpreted by the rabbis, 

all the merits of Christianity. 

One of the first and most obvious criticisms 
upon the volume is, that the author does not 
grasp the development of Hebrew religion as 
explained by modern Old Testament criticism. 
This is a common failing of Jewish scholars, 
who approach the Old Testament too much 
from the standpoint of its final conceptions as 
embodied in the prophetic and post-exilic strata. 
The author is preoccupied by these higher con- 
ceptions and their Talmudic interpretation. 
He is candid enough, however, to place in a foot- 
note the comment of another Jewish scholar, 
C. G. Montefiore, who has read the work in 
proof, and who knows a great deal more about 
the Old Testament than the author does: “It 
is not the case that the historic order of develop- 
ment was as you maintain (1) God far off (2) 
God near. As a matter of fact, Yahweh was 
very near in old days. He moved away from 
Sinai and lived with Israel in clouds and pillars, 
in the ark,etc..... became far off rather 
late, and then by Immanence He had to be made 
‘near’ again” (pp. 49, 50). : 

To admit that Dr. Abelson has given useful 


emphasis to rabbinic material bearing upon the 
divine immanence is not to concede that he has 
thereby shown Christianity to be a needless fact 
in the world’s history. The practical con- 
sideration which all “isms” (including Judaism) 
fail to explain is, that Jesus Christ brings all the 
spiritual heritage of Hebrew life to fruition with- 
in his own in such a way as to give a new 
starting-point for the religious history of man- 
kind. Our author is dimly conscious of this 
phase of the subject when he says, “Truly 
enough, it [Judaism] has no commanding, im- 
mortalized, semi-divine personality at its head 
such as Christianity has! But this does not 
vitally affect the question” (p. 12). We ven- 
ture to assert that it does vitally affect the 
question. It is just because the Old Testament 
and Judaism put forward no single, imperial 
personality to whom the entire process of religion 
attaches itself, that Christianity was born. 
The personal relation of Christians to Jesus 
gives the key to all aspects of theology, including 
the question of sin, upon which, as Dr. Abelson 
is constrained to write, ‘‘no one can say that the 
ca took up a decisive final attitude” 

We are glad to commend this book at the 
point where it is confined to its own theme, the 
immanence of God in rabbinical literature. 
The author’s failure to understand the Old 
Testament as critically interpreted is part and 
parcel of his failure to understand the nature 
and meaning of Christianity. And it is no 
accident, but a sign of the times in which we 
live, that the Jewish scholar who corrects the 
author’s Old Testament views should have 
recently issued a remarkable three-volume 
commentary on the Synoptic Gospels, as well 
as a volume on the teaching of Jesus. 


What Must the Church Do to Be Saved? By 
Rev. P. Marion Simms. New York: 
Revell, 1913. Pp. 324. $1.00. 


The author is a Presbyterian minister in 
active service; and he cannot, therefore, be 
criticized as an outsider engaged in finding fault 
with the church. The book is the outgrowth of 
a lecture which has been received with sym- 
pathy by churches, religious assemblies, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and Chautauqua 
audiences. In its present form, it ought to 
command still wider attention, for it deserves 
an extensive reading, whether all its conclusions 
are true or not. There is truth enough in the 
volume to carry it far. 

The bulk of the book is in Part II, entitled 
“The Discreditable Situation within the 
Church.” Under this general head the author 
takes up “the un-Christian which 
accompany denominationalism; ‘the 
situation in the country church”’; “the absurd- 
ities of creed-subscription”’;. and “the abuse of 
ecclesiastical authority.” Part II is concluded 
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dates for the ministry, and other matters relat- 
hee clerical service. The book recalls a 

e published last year in England with 
the title Facing the Facts, for it largely consists 
=e -_ resentation of facts which must be faced, 

ich the church is, indeed, bravely con- 
While the volume contains nothing 
essentially new, it is an able and useful summary 
of present conditions. 

In general, the author’s remedies for exist- 
ing troubles are also commonp! though 
stated with power. The work of the church 
must take a larger sociological direction. She 
cannot stand apart from the life and activities 
of the modern world if she would, except at the 

ice of her chief influence for "good (p. 27). 
But the church cannot assume this 
tion without a new unity. “Federation,” says 
the author, “may accomplish much good; 
it can never cure our evils nor solve our oiiane. 
Nothing short of the unity of Protestantism 
can provide a remedy” (p. 221). While a grow- 
ing host will agree with Mr. Simms’s sociological 
views, a smaller number will share his convic- 
tion as to unity. Nevertheless, he treats with 
ability and enthusiasm the power of a unified 
church; and on the whole, he has given us a 
good handbook for today’s religious workers 
and students. 


The Resurrection and the Life. By G. Hanson, 
M.A., D.D. New York: Revell, 1912. 
Pp. xii+372. $1.50. 

This is a volume in the “Christian Faith 
and Doctrine Series’? of which we have noticed 
other issues. The book is a study of the narra- 
tives of the resurrection and ascension in the 
Gospels, and of the threefold version in the 
ag deme ce to Saul on the way 

ile we cannot be so opti- 
mstic as meee say, with the author, that the book 
gives “‘a fairly acceptable solution of most, if 
not all, of the difficulties that present them- 
selves,” we can yet join heartily in his hope that 
the volume will prove to be a real aid to faith, 
and that the Living Christ will look out upon 
the reader from its pages. These are times in 
which all things are brought to the test of investi- 

— and argument. But there is another 

of test which the author indorses by his 

—— quotation from “Jan Maclaren,” 

ke ie oy the critical views of Schmiedel 

a “Tt was most pathetic from the 
intellectual point of view that a man should 
attempt to settle such a question inside his 
little study, with its dusty, cobweb-draped win- 
dows, while down the street outside marches 
the army of the Church of God, acclaiming the 
King of angels and men, and ready to follow 
Him through death to life, through time into 
eternity.” This is not the test of intellect 
but of experience and function. Those who, like 


Schmiedel, attack, and those who, with our 
author, defend the doctrine of the resurrection 
have something to learn herewith. Dr. Han- 
son’s book is a carefully wrought-out argument; 
of this kind. Nevertheless, triumphant faith 
in the future as in the past, will go forward 
chiefly on that functional, experiential basis 
whose deeper values are only beginning to be 
seen and understood by the newer psychology 
of religion. 


The Life of John Bright. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
rp Pp. xii+480. $4.50. 

A great Christian biography, ably exe- 
cuted by a well-equipped historian of betek 
human sympathies. John Bright, the English 
“Quaker” statesman, was one of the shining 
stars in the constellation of nineteenth-century 
democracy. Born of humble parents, he be- 
came identified with the manufacture of woolen 
goods during the period of the great “industrial 
revolution” when Englan: 


century ong as a text- and ae 

The name of John Bright, as the author says, 
was once the rallying cry of the masses seeking 
enfranchisement; and the name in retrospect 
“has since become the symbol of an honest man 
in politics, of a strong, kind face framed in 
venerable white hair.” Bright was connected, 
even more closely than Gladstone, with the 
movements which gave political power to the 
working classes in Britain. We may not stud 
his life in the hope of compiling from his re 
and acts the material of a consistent political 
philosophy which will throw light upon peg hy 
questions. But we can go to him, as to the 
ancient a, for inspiration in our own 
struggles. e volume before us is timely 
because it shows the pip oo mang of the nearer 
past for the social and religious awakening of 
the present. 


The Jews of To-Day. By Dr. Arthur Ruppin. 
New York: Holt, 1913. Pp. xxii+310. 
$1.75. 

and it an in luction oseph acobs, 
the well-known Jewish statistician. It i care- 
fully and interestingly written, taking up the 
subject from many standpoints, such as py Pn 
lation, Economic Progress, Birth Rate, Pe on 
sion, Urban Congestion, Adoption of Local 
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| diaeval feudalism into modern capitalism. The 
| evils of unchecked landlord rule were impressed 
upon Bright’s active imagination; and he be- 
came the spokesman of the people in the great 
| struggle for the enfranchisement of the laboring 
niall and middle classes. Mr. Trevelyan’s book is 
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and of Cosmopolitan Culture, 
Decrease of Religious Interest, Intermarriage, 
Anti-Semitism, etc. The author emphasizes 
very strongly the social and cultural assimila- 
tion of Judaism by the modern world. After 
having remained from the Gentiles for 
twenty-five hun years, the Jewish race now 
confronts the poe of being swallowed up in 
the vortex of capitalistic civilization. More- 
over, just as the Jews are in course of emancipa- 
tion from the legal disabilities of the Middle 
Ages, and are admitted to political and social 
equality with the citizens of progressive nations, 
their distinctive religious faith, which has held 
them together in the past, is unsettled by modern 
criticism and rationalism. 

The author does not attempt to deal with 
the religious side of the great assimilative cl 
cess; but he would with the matter from 
the economic standpoint by the development 
of Zionism, which, he thinks, will give the Jews 
a point of national attachment now lacking. 
But he says truly that Zionism can hope for 
nothing through the help of poor Jews only. 
It must have the support of wealthy Jews, or 
it will fail, Having gone thus far, however. 
he overlooks the obstacles placed in the way of 
Zionism by land monopoly, which broke up 
Judaism in biblical times through class domina- 
tion, and would do so again if a Jewish province 
were now established in Palestine. While the 
book is not worth much from the standpoint of 
its economic and political program, it isa valu- 
able addition to the descriptive literature of 
modern Judaism; and it ought to be placed in 
public and private libraries wherever there is 
any interest in the subject. 


Worship in the Sunday School. By Hugh 
Hartshorne. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1913. Pp. x+ 
210. $1.50. : 


The author is an instructor in religious 
education in Union Theological Seminary and 
principal of the Union School of Religion. The 
central emphasis of this book is, that the service 
of worship has not yet been fully taken up into 
that movement of criticism and reconstruction 
which has lately been overhauling Sunday- 
school curricula in accordance with modern 
educational ideas and practices. The author 
undertakes to define the purpose of Sunday- 
school worship in social terms; and he makes 

rominent the place of feeling in worship. 
| some of the chapter titles are: “The Social 
Function of Worship,” “The Neglect of Worship 
in the Sunday School,” ‘‘The Purpose of Wor- 
ship in the Sunday School,” “The Nature and 
Place of Feeling in Education,” ‘The Place of 
Feeling in Worship,” ‘An Experiment in 
Sunday-School Worship.” The book is an able 
treatment of the subject: and it ought to be in 
the hands of all mature Sunday-school workers. 


Die aethiopische Uebersetzung des Prophe- 
ten Jeremias. By J. Schifers. St. Louis: 
B. Herder, 1912. Pp. viii+-206. $2.70. 


This is a valuable study of the Ethiopic rend- 
ing of the Book of Jeremiah. The conclusions 
ed are: (1) the old-Ethiopic (i.e., the 
earliest known form of the Ethiopic) is a direct 
translation from the Septuagint as represented 
in Codex Sinaiticus, and not from an Arabic 
or Coptic original as was maintained by de 
Lagarde; (2) this early Ethiopic rendering 
underwent considerable “> in content, 
which was derived from a Syro-Arabic version; 
(3) a third, or “‘academic” Ethiopic version was 
made on the basis of the original one, with 
corrections based on Greek MSS and on the 
Hebrew text; (4) the old-Ethiopic shows no 
trace of the influence of Lucian’s recension of 
iopic was a Syrian dwelling in Egypt; 
(6) the old Ethiopic was not revised later than 
the first half of the seventh century a.p. 
of this are of 
t lue at the present stage of progress. 
The task now confronting the textual critic 
is the recovery of the original Septuagint text. 
The way toward this end is through the groupi 
of the various MSS and daughter-versions 
the LXX according to their ilies. This is 


Judges in the “ Bible for Home and School” 
series, prepared almost entirely by Professor 
E. L. Curtis (deceased) and edited by Dr. A. A. 
Madsen, well continues the volumes already 
prepared, and carries out the general aim of the 
series. The introduction is compact, but deals 
with all necessary matters. The notes elucidat- 
ing the text are fairly complete and clear. The 
non-technical student of this volume will find 
here a stimulus to more thorough and scientific 
Bible-study. (Macmillan, 75 cents net.) 


We note another number in the series by the 
editor, Dr. Adam. It is called The Man among 
the Myriles, and is a study of the visions of the 
prophet Zechariah. This little volume will be, 
to many, a revelation of the spiritual go of 
one of the least-known parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, dealing with God’s purification of the 
Hebrew church after the restoration from exile. 
The book is one of the most scholarly in the 
series. 

Under the title, The Gates of Dawn (Revell, 
$1.25), Rev. Dr. W. L. Watkinson presents a 
new collection of daily devotional readings for a 
year. The author is a prolific writer in this 
field; and all who are familiar with his work will 
be glad to have this new product of his pen. 
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In a volume called The Great Acceptance 
(Hodder & Stoughton, $1.00), Mr. Guy 

harrington, who was born to a princely 
fortune made in an English brewery business, 
but who gave up the life which came to him by 
inheritance, and entered into a campaign against 
the drink evil and allied vices. As a vivid 
transcript of real life, the book ought to be placed 
in service libraries everywhere. 


The experiences of a mill boy in securing an 
education are depicted in a racy autobiography 
entitled Through the School, by Al Priddy 
(Pilgrim Press, $1.50). The book is intended 
to give the reader faith in American education, 
andi to reconstruct the human struggles and tests 
of character which attend the progress of poor 
but ambitious lads through our educational 
system. Some of Mr. Priddy’s experiences as a 
mill boy were published in the Outlook, where 
they attracted wide attention. 


Professor Oscar Kuhns, of the Wesleyan 
University, issues A One-Sided Autobiography 
(Eaton & Mains, $1.00), which gives the story of 

‘ his intellectual life. It is a valuable help to the 
choice of books and a guide to the formation of 
good habits and ideals. It will be serviceable to 
those who are in search of the best reading. 


One of the many signs of church unity is an 
elaborate cycle of discussions by Theodore 
Christian, published in the form of a story 
under the title Other Sheep I Have (Putnam, 
$2.00). The volume is pre in the interest 
of the union of all Christians. In a parlia- 
mentary debate before a ‘Celestial Chairman,” 
the beliefs of the several denominations of the 
church are subjected to critical analysis. A 

t deal of material on theology and church 

istory is brought forward. The book is an 
interesting product of hard work, conscientiously 
done; but it is too ponderous to win a large 
constituency. 


In a booklet entitled The Men of the Gospels 
(Eaton & Mains, $0.50), Lynn Harold Hough 
gives a number of interesting character sketches 
of persons who appear in the gospel narratives, 
taking up Nicodemus, Caiaphas, Pilate, Herod, 
John the Baptist, Peter, James, John, etc. 
The moral significance of these men is empha- 
sized; and the brief sketches have both homi- 
letic and exegetical interest. 


A number of Lives of Frances Willard have 
appeared; and now a new one comes from the 
pen of Miss Ray Strachey, an English lady, 


whose book is called Frances Willard, Her Life 
and Work (Revell, $1.50). The author had 
immediate access to Miss Willard’s letters, 
journals, and papers; and she has produced a 
very readable and interesting narrative which 
is pronounced by Israel Zangwill to be “a 
masterpiece of condensation.”” The book shows 
Miss Willard, not only as a W.C.T.U. worker 
but as a revivalist, a suffragist, and a political 
and economic reformer. It is a worthy addition 
to American biographic literature. 


The story of the life and work of Jesus is 
retold in a simple narrative, without the learned 
machinery of scholarship, in The Master, by 
G. M. Peters (Revell, $1.50). While the book 
uses all the familiar data of the Gospels, it 
puts the material in a vivid, imaginative setting 
which helps the reader to form a picture of the 
scenes and events in the life of Jesus. 


A useful popular study of social life and cus- 
toms in the Far East is furnished by Rev. Z. F. 
Griffin under the title India and Daily Life in 
Bengal (American Baptist Publication Society, 
$1.00). The author was for fifteen years a 
missionary in India. His book is now in its 
third edition. The text is supplemented by 
thirty-eight illustrations from photographs. 


A series of brief interpretations of the world 
today by Shailer Mathews is published under 
the title The Making of To-Morrow (Eaton & 
Mains, $1.00). This material appeared origi- 
nally in the form of editorials while the author 
was in charge of the monthly periodical, The 
World To-Day, which has now passed into other 
hands. The book consists of forty chapters 
divided into four i? respectively, ‘‘The 
Common Lot,” “The Church and Society,” 
“The Stirrings of a Nation’s Conscience,’’ 
and “The Extension of Democracy.” 


In a number of brief studies under the strik- 


. ing title The Silences of Jesus (Revell, $1.25), 


Rev. P. C. Ainsworth considers the significance 
of the occasions and subjects on which Jesus was 
silent. The book is a devotional interpretation 
of a somewhat neglected phase of the Master’s 
life. Bound up with it is a study of St. Paul’s 
hymn to love, I Cor., chap. 13. 

In Human Confessions (Forbes & Co., $1.00), 
Frank Crane issues a collection of suggestive 
paragraphs on various live subjects, such as 
democracy and wealth, brotherhood, accuracy, 
defenders of the faith, commercialism. The 
author often cuts deep; and his thoughts are 
inspiring. 
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STUDY III 
CHAPTER VI 


PAUL’S LAST WORK IN THE EAST, AND THE LETTER TO ROMAN CHRISTIANS 

First day.—§ 22. A tour in Macedonia, Illyricum, and Greece: Acts 20:2, 3a; 
Rom. 15:19, 26 (cf. also II Cor. 8:1-6, 16-19, 22; 9:1-5). Recall the circum- 
stances which led Paul into Macedonia, the trying times through which he was 
passing, and his great joy over the loyalty of the Corinthian Christians to the gos- 
pel as he had taught it to them (second month 23d and 25th days). Note, in Acts 
20:2, 3a and Rom. 15:19, 26, with what zeal and effectiveness the apostle now 
set out to strengthen the Christian centers already established in Europe, and to 
make new conquests even in outlying districts such as Illyricum. Read Rom. 
' 15:26 and the Corinthian passages cited above, noticing (a) how eager Paul was 
to have the gentile Christians help their poorer brothers in Judea; (+) what argu- 
ments he used in pressing this opportunity and obligation upon these European 
disciples; (c) the able men who helped gather the funds; and (d) with what 
willingness and generosity the gifts were made. 

Second day.—§ 23. A three months’ visit at Corinth: Acts 20:34; Rom. 15:22- 
29. Remembering all that had happened since Paul’s last visit to Corinth (cf. 
first month, roth day), imagine the hearty welcome accorded him at this time 
and with what satisfaction he consented to prolong his stay among these tried 
friends (Acts 20:3a). Read Rom. 15:22-29. Satisfied that the gospel is at last 
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firmly rooted in the East, the veteran missionary now definitely plans to carry his 
message to the far West. After taking the relief funds to Jerusalem, he will set 
out for Rome and later for Spain, hoping some day to return East if God should 
spare his life. 

Third day.—§ 24. The letter to the Romans. With a true statesman’s instinct 
Paul takes time, before leaving Corinth, to write to the Christian believers at 
Rome, explaining his deep interest in, and sense of obligation to, them; why the 
Jerusalem journey must detain him a little longer, and why he is so eager to 
visit them on the way to his new work in Spain. Very tactfully he shows them 
that the time is ripe for him to leave the East, and then sets before them his 
deepest convictions regarding the fundamental message of Christianity: salva- 
tion through faith, rather than by keeping the Jewish law. In this way, as well 
as by his emphasis upon the basic principles of Christian morality, the apostle 
probably hoped to forestall any attacks of hostile Judaizers who, in the spirit of 
those who had followed him in Galatia and at Corinth, might seek to precede 
him and cause trouble at Rome before he arrived. Read Rom. 1:1-17 with the 
help of the following analysis, noticing especially (a) the nature of Paul’s rela- 
tion to the Roman Christians, and (b) the theme of the letter, vss. 16, 17. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS 


I. Introduction (1:1-17). 
1. Salutation, including description of the author’s apostleship (1: 1-7). 
2. Thanksgiving for the faith of the Christians in Rome, and expression of 
his deep interest in them (1:8-15). 

3. Theme of the Letter: The gospel the power of God unto salvation to 

everyone that believes, both Jew and Greek (1:16, 17). 
II. Doctrinal Portion of the Letter: 

Defense and exposition of the theme (1: 18—11: 36). 

A. Sin and guilt universal, and hence justification by works of law impossible 
(1:18—3:20). 

‘ 1. The guilt of the Gentiles (1:18-32). 
2. The guilt of the Jews (2:1—3:20). 

B. But now a righteousness apart from works of law, available through faith, 
for both Jews and Gentiles, has been revealed; this righteousness 
described and explained (3:21—5: 21). 

1. This righteousness comprehensively described (3: 21-26). 

2. Bearing of this on Jewish pride and exclusiveness (3: 27-30). 

3. Accordance of this teaching with law (i.e., with the Old Testament 
conception of the nature and office of law) shown from the case of 


Abraham (3:31—4:25). 
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4. Blessedness and excellence of this salvation (chap. 5). 

a) Blessed consequences of justification: peace; joy in tribulation; 
hope of final salvation, fully assurred since it rests on God’s love 
manifested in our justification and proved by the death of Christ 
for us (5:1-11). 

b) Excellence of this salvation shown by comparing and contrasting 
the sin and death that came through Adam with the righteousness 
unto life that came through Jesus Christ (5:12~-21). 

C. The changed relations of those that are justified, to sin, and law, and 

death (chaps. 6, 7, 8). 

1. To sin (chap. 6). 

2. To law (chap. 7). 

3. To death (8:1-30). 

4. Triumphant summing-up of the blessedness of God’s elect (8: 31-39). 
D. The rejection of Israel (chaps. 9, 10, 11). 

1. The apostle’s grief over the fact (9:1-5). 

2. Yet God is justified therein (9:6-33). 

a) It violates no promise of God (9:6-13). 

b) It involves no intrinsic unrighteousness in God (9:14-24). 

¢) It was foretold by the prophets (9: 25-29). 

d) The failure of the Jews to attain righteousness is due to their 
own lack of faith (9: 30-33). 

3. The apostle’s desire that they may be saved (10:1). 
4. The fault of the Jews shown more explicitly (10: 2-21). 
a) Ignorance of the divine way of righteousness (10: 2-15). 
b) Wilful resistance: they heard but obeyed not (10:16-21). 
5. The nature of this rejection explained (11:1-32). 

a) Not of the nation i# toto but consisting rather in the election of a 
part and the hardening of the rest (11: 1-10). 

b) Not absolute and final (11:11-32). 

6. Ascription of praise to God for his unsearchable wisdom (11:33-36). 
III. Hortatory Portion of the Epistle (12:1—15:13). 
1. The believer’s offering of himself to God (12:1, 2). 
2. His duty as a member of the body of Christ (12: 3-21). 
3. His duty as a subject of civil government (13:1-7). 
4. His duty as a member of society (13:8-10). 
5. Enforcement of all these exhortations by the nearness of “the day” 
(13:11-14). 
6. Concerning them that are weak in faith (14:1—15:13). 
IV. Conclusion: Personal Matters, Final Injunctions, and Doxology (15:14— 
16:27). 
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Fourth day.—With the help of the analysis read Rom. 1:18-32. Try to find, 
if you can, exactly what Paul regarded as the essence of gentile sin. See especially 
vss. 18, 32. 

Fifth day.—Read 2: 1-16, noticing that the apostle is simply insisting upon the 
impartiality of God, that he judges Jew and Gentile on the same principles, approv- 
ing not him who knows the right, but him who does the right. Read 2:17-29 in 
which Paul uses this fact of God’s impartiality to convict the Jew of sin. 

Sixth day.—Read 3: 1-20, in which the apostle considers and answers possible 
objections to his conclusion that the Jew is guilty equally with the Gentile. Note 
especially vss. 19, 20 in which may be seen the substance of what Paul has been 
arguing for up to this point: viz., that justification by law is an impossibility to 
either Jew or Gentile. 

Seventh day.—Read with special care 3:21-26, which is the heart of the 
doctrinal part of the letter, and then answer the following questions from it: 
(1) Why does no man become acceptable to God by works of law? (2) By what 
can a man become acceptable to God? (3) Is such acceptance a matter of desert 
or of free grace? (4) What work of Christ for us makes possible such acceptance ? 
Read 3 :27-30, noticing how this principle of faith of necessity stops’ Jewish boast- 
ing and opens the door of salvation to Jews and Gentiles alike. 

Eighth day.—Read 3:31—4:25, noticing that throughout this chapter, as in 
Gal., chaps. 3 and 4, Paul uses the case of Abraham (whom every Jew counted as 
his father, expecting to be saved because of this relationship; cf. Matt. 3:9 and 
John 8:39), to prove that from the beginning men were accepted of God not for 
meritorious deeds, but because of faith. 

Ninth day.—Read chap. 5 with the help of the analysis. Notice especially 
that the purpose of this chapter is to emphasize the excellence of the salvation 
already described. 

Tenth day.—Read chap. 6, noticing (a) the question which it discusses (vs. 1), 
(b) Paul’s first answer to the question (vss. 2-11), (c) the exhortation based on this _ 
answer (vss. 12-14), (d) the same question in slightly different form (vs. 15) 
(e) the answer to this form of the question (vss. 16-23). 

Eleventh day.—Read chap. 7, noticing that this chapter discusses the important 
question of the relationship of the Christian to the Law. In vss. 1-6 it is affirmed 
that we are now dead to the Law. In vss. 7-25 Paul shows that the Law, though 
good and holy, cannot make men holy because of the sin that dwells in them. 
From this only Jesus Christ can deliver. 

Twelfth day.—Notice that chap. 8 is in some sense the climax of the apostle’s 
exposition of the way of salvation. In vss. 1-25 he shows how those who are in 
Christ and have the spirit of Christ in them gain the victory over both sin and 
death, thus attaining unto full salvation, a purified spirit in a glorified body. In 
vss. 26-30 he shows further the certainty of the final result, (a) because of the 
indwelling of the Spirit teaching us to pray, (b) the eternal purpose of God resting 
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on his foreknowledge, and issuing in our glorification. Vss. 31-39 are the apostle’s 
exultant psalm of triumph as he contemplates the wonderful love of God which 
has provided this way of salvation. Read it, not as an argument, but as a shout 
of triumph. 

Thirteenth day.—In reading chaps. 9, 10, 11, remember that the apostle has 
been contending in the letter that now there is one way of salvation for Jew and 
Gentile alike. This could not fail sooner or later to raise the question, ‘‘ What be- 
comes then of God’s special promises to the Jews in the Old Testament?” In the 
previous letters Paul has not answered this question, but now he discusses it 
at length. Bear in mind it is this mational question which he discusses. Read 
chap. 9 with the help of the analysis. 

Fourteenth day.—Read chap. 10 with the help of the analysis. 

Fifteenth day.—Read chap 11 with the help of the analysis. 

Sixteenth day.—Review with the aid of the analysis chaps. 1 to 11 and notice 
that there is nowhere in these chapters any direct reference to the Judaizers 
(cf. Gal. chap. 1). Consider (a) whether Paul’s argument is adapted to prepare 
the minds of the Romans against any possible attempt of the Judaizers to pervert 
the gospel of Christ, (b) what these facts indicate as to whether Rome had yet 
been visited by the Judaizers, or was only in danger of an attack from them, 
(c) what Paul’s purpose in writing was. 

Seventeenth day.—Notice that from this point on the apostle deals with matters 
of practical Christian morality. Read chaps. 12 and 13, following the analysis, 
Notice the special appropriateness of 13:1—7 to residents of the capital city. 

Eighteenth day.—Begin the study of 14:1—15:13 by noticing the two matters 
concerning which some of the Roman Christians had conscientious scruples; 
then read 14:1-12 (the principle of Christian liberty and personal responsibility 
to the Lord), then vss. 13-23 (the principle of Christian love which bids us have 
more regard for our brother’s good than for the exercise of our liberty), then 
15:1-13 in which both parties are instructed how to act and the exhortation is 
enforced by appeal to Christ’s example. 

Nineteenth day.—Read 15: 14-33 (reasons for writing, plans for the future, etc.) 
and form as definite an idea as you can of the apostle’s state of mind at this turning- 
point in his missionary life. Think also of the impression such a letter must have 
made upon the various groups of Roman Christians. Must they not have antici- 
pated his coming with great eagerness, having often heard of his fame and his 
devotion to the Cause to which they, too, were dedicated? Finally, read chap. 16 
as an illustration of Paul’s personal interest in his fellow-Christians. There is 
some doubt whether this chapter was originally a part of thisletter. It may have 
been sent originally to some other city, or to Rome at a later time, after he had 
visited the city, and later have been added by an editor. Cf. the case of II Corin- 
thians. In any case it illustrates Paul’s character and spirit. 
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CHAPTER VII 


PAUL’S IMPRISONMENT AT JERUSALEM, CAESAREA, AND ROME, AND THE 
LETTER TO THE PHILIPPIANS 

Twentieth day.—§ 25. The memorable journey to Jerusalem, and Paul’s nar- 
row escape from death: Acts 20:3-6, 13-17; 21:1-3, 7-8a, 15-16, 17, 26, 27-36; 
23:12-13, 16, 31-33a. Note, as you read these passages, the following points 
especially: (a) the recognition of Paul’s leadership by these eastern churches; (5) 
the apostle’s Christlike determination to face even death, if need be, for his gospel’s 
sake; (c) how the relief funds and news of Paul’s success in Europe were received 
by the church leaders in Jerusalem; (d) why the mob attacked Paul; and (e) the 
influence upon his Roman guards of the fact that he was a Roman citizen. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 26. Paul’s first prison experiences, perilous journey, and 
entrance into the Roman capital: Acts 23:35; 24:1, 22-23, 256-27; 25:1-12; 
26:32; 27:1-2, 18-20, 27, 42-44; 28:1, 11-16, 30-31. Note here, also, a number 
of important facts: (a) the general friendliness of the Roman officials toward 
Paul; (5) repeated and trying delays in securing a fair hearing; (c) the right of a 
Roman citizen to plead his case before the emperor himself; (d) Paul’s strong 
conviction that God would not let even mobs of enemies, storms at sea, years of 
imprisonment, or the personal humiliation of his apostle hinder the great work 
to which he had been divinely called. In Rome, more than ever before, Paul 
felt the assurance of God’s guiding presence (cf. Rom. 8:28). 

Twenty-second day.—§ 27. The letter to the Philippians. Nearly a decade 
had passed since Paul had founded the first Christian church in Europe, at Philippi. 
All this time he had kept in close touch with these disciples. Twice he had visited 
them to strengthen their faith in the new religion (II. Cor. 7:5 ff. and Acts 20:6); 
time and again they had sent Paul gifts of money to relieve him from his tent- 
making that he might give more time to his ministry (Phil. 4:16, 15; II Cor. 11:9). 
Doubtless the apostle had responded gratefully by means of messengers and letters. 
And now, once again in Paul’s time of greatest loneliness and need, the Philippians 
had sent Epaphroditus, one of their choice young men, with more money for his 
use. Meanwhile, Epaphroditus had been dangerously ill in Rome. After his 
recovery, and as he was about to return to Philippi, Paul had prepared this letter 
of thanks and encouragement for the friends in the East. Out of all this corre- 
spondence between Paul and the Philippians we have but this one choice letter; 
but it is rich with information regarding the inner life of this splendid missionary 
of the cross. Glean all possible additional facts as to the place, occasion, and 
purpose of writing from the following passages: Phil. 4:22; 1:12-17; 4:18; 
2:19-30. Also, from 1:1-26, notice why Paul could write to them so freely and 
what his hopes were for the future. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


I. Introduction (1:1-11). 
1. Salutation (1:1, 2). 
2. Thanksgiving and prayer for the Philippians (1: 3-11). 
II. Account of His own Affairs and Expectations (1:12-26). 
III. Exhortation to the Philippians (1:27—2:18). 
1. (Closely connected with II). To live worthily, even in the midst of 
persecutions (1: 27-30). 
2. To live in unity and love, enforced by the example of Christ (2:1-11). 
3. In general, to live a worthy Christian life (2: 12-18). 
IV. Concerning Timothy and Epaphroditus, and Paul’s own Hope to Come to 
Philippi (2: 19-30). 
[Concluding exhortations begun, but immediately broken off (3:1).] 
V. Warning against the Error of the Judaizers and against the Opposite Error 
of Antinomianism (3:2—4:1). 
1. Against the Judaizers, enforced by his own experience and example 
(3:2-11). 
2. Disclaimer of the (Antinomian) error that the beginning of salvation 
is also its end (3:12—-16). 
3. Against a self-indulgent (Antinomian) manner of life (3: 17-21). 
4. Concluding exhortation to stand fast in the Lord (4:1). 
VI. Various Exhortations (4: 2-9). 
1. To Christian unity (4:2, 3). 
2. To Christian joy and trust (4: 4-7). 
3. To all virtue (4:8, 9). 
VII. Thanks for the Gift of the Philippians (4: 10-20). 
VIII. Conclusion: Salutations and Benediction (4:21-23). 


Twenty-third day.—Read Phil. 1:27—2:18 with the help of the analysis, 
stating to yourself as definitely as possible how Paul exhorts the Philippians to 
live, and forming as definite an idea as you can of a life lived in accordance with 
these teachings. (There are several verses here which might well be committed 
to memory as practical helps to right Christian living.) 

Twenty-fourth day.—Read Phil. 2: 19-30 (cf. analysis); notice the information 
which these verses yield about Paul’s situation, expectations, companions, and 
ways of working; consider what light the passage throws upon the character of 
the persons named. 

Twenty-fifth day—Read Phil. 3: 1-11 (cf. analysis), noticing (1) against whom 
he warns the Philippians (vss. 2, 3; where had he had to do with the same party 
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before ?); (2) .vhat things (esteemed by the Judaizers to be of great value before 
God) he himself once had (vss. 4-6); (3) what he had done with these things, 
what principle of life he adopted instead of them, and to what he now hoped to 
attain (vss. 7-11). Observe the bearing of this reference to his course, on his 
warning to them in vs. 2. 

Twenty-sixth day.—Recall the reading of yesterday, and noticing that vs. 15 
suggests that there were some Christians who fancied that through faith they had 
already become perfect, read vss. 12-16, noticing (1) what Paul thought about his 
progress, (2) toward what he was striving, and (3) by what means he thought it 
possible to attain it. Then read vss. 17-21, observing into what grievous error 
(vs. 18) some had fallen through misconception of the true way of salvation, and 
what Paul’s feeling was concerning these. Finally read 4:1. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read Phil. 4:2-23, noticing its exhortations to joy 
(remember Paul’s situation), its beautiful appeal to the readers to live nobly 
(vss. 8, 9), and the information about Paul and his relations to the Philippians 
which it conveys. 

If you knew Paul only from this letter, would you be able to form a definite 
impression of his character? What would be your estimate of him? 

Twenty-eighth day.—In order to gain a clearer view of the unique personality 
of this apostle whose writings we are studying, glance now through the Thessa- 
lonian and Galatian letters to see whether or not they confirm the impression of 
Paul which you have gained from the Philippian letter. Write down the leading 
characteristics of Paul as you find them (see especially I Thess. 1:5; 2:4-12; 
3:8-10; Gal. 1:8-9, 15-16; 2:3-5, 19-20; 5:1, 22-25.) 

Twenty-ninth day.—Review the Corinthian correspondence again for the same 
purpose (especially II Cor. 6:16; I Cor. 3:11; 4:1, 3, 15; 6:12; 9:19-23; 10:31; 
13:1, 13; IL Cor. 11:5—-10, 23-29; 12:10; 4:16-18; 5:14-15, 20; 8:9). 

Thirtieth day.—Glance through the Roman letter in the same way (especially 
Rom. 1:9, 16; 6:11-14; 8:14, 31, 35-39; 12:9). Notice, in all the letters so 
far studied, how strongly and persistently Paul’s conversion-experience colors his 
whole life and thought. In the next, and last, study of Paul’s correspondence 
you will, because of this review, be better able to appreciate his supreme and 
startling tribute to the power and wonderful personality of Jesus Christ with whose 
life he felt himself so closely identified. 
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